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Courtesy David J. Eicher 


A cartoon showing Grant whipping Lee 
in the June 11, 1864 “Harper’s Weekly.” 
(“Lee vs. Grant,” page 40) 
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Editorial 


PERSPECTIVE 


JUST BEFORE WE WENT TO PRESS | received a very 
interesting telephone call from a member of the Civil 
War Society. He’d just been reading the article (Volume 
3 #4) on dissent in wartime Florida and the fate of 
William Strickland. My caller, who hailed from Maine, 
felt considerable sympathy for Strickland, who really 
only wanted to be left alone and not participate in a war 
he didn’t believe in. And then he (the caller) realized: 
that’s exactly how the much-despised “Copperheads” of 
the North felt! For the first time he could appreciate 
their motivation, and even feel a certain sympathy for 
their position, and he’d called me to say “thank you” for 
publishing the article. “It made me realize,” he said, “that 
there was a whole group of people whose motivation I 
hadn't even tried to understand. I’d just written them off 
because I didn’t approve of their hostility towards the 
war and the Lincoln administration.” 

This conversation was pleasing, because it showed 
that North & South, without in any way changing 
readers’ allegiances, could nevertheless cause them to 
reevaluate some cherished part of their perspective on 
the war, and thus enhance their understanding of what 
was, after all, a highly complex historical event. 


HAIL 

Id like to take this opportunity to welcome the 
latest recruit to our editorial advisory group—Joseph L. 
Harsh. Joe’s latest book, Taken at the Flood: Robert E. Lee 
and Confederate Strategy in the Maryland Campaign of 
1862, has just won the Museum of the Confederacy’s 
1999 Jefferson Davis Award for “the best full length 
narrative on the Confederate period.” His previous 
book, Confederate Tide Rising: Robert E. Lee and the 
Making of Southern Strategy, 1861-1862, won the US 
Civil War Center’s Peter Seaborg Award for the best Civil 
War non-fiction work of 1998. His article on Lee arising 
out of these books appears in this issue, and we look 
forward to further contributions in the future. 


AND FAREWELL 

It is with regret that we note that Clay Feeter, who 
has been handling advertising sales for the magazine for 
the last few months, is leaving us to take up another 
position. I'd like to record my appreciation for Clay’s 
fine work on our behalf, and I know he’s just as sad at 
the break as we are—but he got one of those “offers you 
can’t refuse.” We hope to see him at future Civil War 


Society events. 
SS eae 


PRO-CONFEDERATE, PRO-UNION? 

Your Volume 3, Number 4 has confirmed 
that your publication North & South either 
lacks editorial integrity, is ignorant of history, 
or is set upon promoting an agenda removed 
from fact. Maybe a bit of all. Whatever, yours 
is not the magazine I have supported. Some- 
thing has changed and it would appear to me 
to be an objective presentation, without the 
writer’s agenda, of the facts. 

Send me no more issues of North & South. 
Take whatever money that would be due me, 
if any, and donate it to the local pro-abortion 
movement. 

—John M. Burke, Vienna, Virginia 


ee ee 


Splendid issue (Vol. 3, #4) I still detect a 
pro-Rebellion bias . . . “It was I believe one of 
the worst [causes] for which a people ever 
fought.” Amen to that, General Grant! 

—Rowena Leibig, Cincinnati, Ohio 


eee 


A good friend and retired military man 
presented me with several issues of your 
magazine which he assured me was the finest 
of Civil War publications. I read each issue 
and was quick to agree with his appraisal. Your 
magazine prints the truth, not urban legends 
and popular misconceptions that other Civil 
War magazines adore. You are not pro-Union 
or pro-Confederacy—you are pro truth and 
print unbiased articles based on history, not 
prejudice. 

—Paul LaMont, Waco, Texas 
Ep: Now there’s some contrasting views! North 
& South’s policy is simply to publish accurate 
history, and to provide an outlet for a variety 
of perspectives. The only bias I am conscious 
of is in the covers—Civil War artists seem to 
paint more eye-catching Confederate subjects. 
Our “pro-abortion” correspondent seems 
to be more into hysteria than history. It is note- 
worthy that he does not challenge a single his- 
torical fact in Volume 3 #4. But of course bias 
can exist even if all the material published is 
factual; it can reside in the selection of facts. I 
can only say that I will never consciously se- 
lect material in order to create a given impres- 
sion: my only concern is historical truth. 
Readers—north or south—who prefer 
myths to reality will sometimes find the fac- 


Crossfire 


tual coverage in North & South uncomfortable. 
But as one of our correspondents put it in Vol- 
ume | #6, “We can stand the truth in Dixie, 
but can they stand it up North?” And I do try 
to balance the “discomfort factor.” John has a 
point about Volume 3 #4: there was more in 
that issue to cause discomfort to a Confeder- 
ate partisan than to a supporter of the Union. 
I was aware of this, and regretted it, but it so 
happened that the order in which articles were 
received, their length, the time taken to pro- 
duce the graphics, etc., caused that particular 
grouping of articles in a single issue. My only 
consolation was that the following issue was 
the Lee special. Surely no one reading this is- 
sue could.accuse North & South of having a 
pro-Union bias! 

1 am interested to know if other readers 
discern a bias in the magazine, one way or the 
other, and have asked for your views in this 
issue’s Feedback Card. 
Meanwhile, I hope John 
continues to be a sub- 
scriber. Not even a “pro- 
abortionist” should throw 
out the baby with the bath | 
water... 


ECCENTRICITIES 
As a charter member | 
of the Civil War Society, I 
have been very pleased 
with your magazine. Your 
articles are well-reasoned 
and well-documented. 
However, I question 
Albert Nofi's comment 
that Jackson's eccentrici- 
ties "suggest serious psy- 
chological problems." If 
Jackson suffered from these, the Confederates 
could only wish that more of their generals 
suffered the same. It would be nice to have 
some specifics to back this up. 
—Jean Andra, Logan, Utah 


A.A. Nori RESPONDs: Jackson's numerous ec- 
centricities are very well documented. Perfect 
sanity is not a sine qua non of great general- 
ship. Indeed, quite a number of notable com- 
manders have been a little nuts—Kutusov, 
Blucher, Patton .... 


RIGHT, NOT LEFT 
“The failure of Confederate Artillery in 
Pickett’s Charge,” by Richard Rollins (Ne=S Vol. 
3, #4) was a most excellent article from a most 
excellent magazine! On page 39 it was stated 
that Colonel Wainwright is the officer pictured 
on the left. I believe that he is in fact the on on 
the right. —Gus Vulgaris 
Lakeshore CWRT, Muskegon, MI 


Ep: You are correct. Mea culpa. 
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Duff Green, Library of Congress 


DUFF GREEN 

I was surprised to find a picture of Duff 
Green in the article “Mr. Davis’ Mailbag” in 
your January 2000 issue (Vol. 3, #2), yet there 
was little in the article about him. I thought I 
would write you and give you some informa- 
tion. 

According to the Dictionary of American 

Biography (Vol. VIL, pp. 540-541 (1936), Duff 
Green was born in Kentucky in 1791 and was 
successively a schoolteacher, captain in the War 
of 1812, government land surveyor in Mis- 
souri, lawyer, member of the Missouri consti- 
tutional convention of 1820, member of both 
houses of the Missouri legislature, brigadier 
general in the Missouri state militia, govern- 
ment mail contractor, owner and editor of sev- 
eral newspapers (including the St. Louis En- 
quirer, Washington United States Telegraph and 
Washington Examiner, Baltimore Pilot, and 
New York Republic), special 
agent of President Tyler in 
England, France, and Mexico, 
U.S. Consul at Galveston, 
Texas, and the promoter, or- 
ganizer, and contractor of nu- 
merous industrial enter- 
prises. He died in Dalton, 
Georgia, in 1875. 
But he was more. He correctly 
predicted the “unholy war 
upon the South” between the 
North and South, with the 
“West” on the North’s side. 
His solution was internal im- 
provements for the South: 
“We must develop our re- 
sources and increase our 
wealth by stimulating the in- 
dustry of our people.” On a trip to Virginia 
Green noticed outcroppings of coal and pur- 
chased 60,000 acres. He developed coal mines 
and built canals to mine and market this coal. 
By the time he switched to railroads for trans- 
portation, he and his partners controlled more 
than 2.5 million mining acres in Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Seeking 
to export his wealth from the South, he secured 
financing and built the Gosport Navy Yard. 

In 1846 Green began on his great plan to 
build a railroad from Washington to the Pa- 
cific, part of it through Mexico. He success- 
fully marketed this idea in both the United 
States and in Mexico, received government ap- 
proval by both, secured financing, but was pro- 
hibited from doing it by the American Civil 
War. His financing company was essentially 
stolen from him during the War by his associ- 
ates (after all, Green had sided with the South) 
and it later financed the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Green, however, (continued on page 89) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


> FROMTHE 
GRAPEVINE 


> Not until the Civil War did the U.S. Con- 
gress authorize the appointment of 
Catholic and later Jewish chaplains. 

> Offered a brigadier generalcy in the Vol- 
unteer Army shortly after Fort Sumter, 
Major James Oakes of the 5th Cavalry de- 
clined due to ill health, as a result of which, 
although he served through the war, even 
commanding for a time with some dis- 
tinction the Regular 4th Cavalry, he never 
attained stars. 

> Confederate Colonel George S. Patton, 
who fell at the head of the 22nd Virginia 
at Winchester on September 19, 1864, had 
a grandson who later attained some dis- 
tinction as a soldier. 

> By mid-1863 the war was costing the Fed- 
eral government $2.5 million a day. 

> It is estimated that two-thirds of all the 
salt consumed in the Confederacy during 
the war was produced at the Saltville 
works, in southwestern Virginia, 

> Although Union civil and military au- 
thorities sent approximately 6.5 million 
messages during the war using “route ci- 
phers,” in which the word order was 
scrambled before encryption, not one was 
ever deciphered by Confederate code 
breakers. 

> Confederate soldiers occasionally joked 
that of the $301.00 paid to their generals, 
only $1.00 was for services rendered, with 
the rest “thrown in to please them.” 

> Due to her iron hull, internal tempera- 
tures aboard the USS Monitor often 
reached as high as 164 degrees in the gal- 
ley in summer, and as low as 35 degrees 
in winter. 

> Entering Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on 
June 17, 1863, Confederate Brigadier Gen- 
eral Albert G. Jenkins requisitioned food, 
cattle, horses, and medical supplies, pay- 
ing for them in Confederate money, and 
is also believed to have shipped all the 
black people he could find south on the 
assumption that they were fugitive slaves. 

> Thomas Jefferson Blythe, who served as 
an enlisted man in the Confederate Army, 
was the great-great-great grandfather of 
William Jefferson Clinton. 

— se 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Unwanted Cargo 


Mobilization of large numbers of men for 
war has almost always been attended by an 
equally large, if generally unofficial mobili- 
zation of women. The American Civil War 
was no exception. Most of these women 
served as nurses, workers, and, sometimes, 
fighters. A few, however, gain notariety largely 
due to their choice of occupation. 

By February of 1863 the number of pros- 
titutes working in Nashville had reached 
enormous proportions, bringing with them 
a considerable rise in crime and venereal dis- 
ease. The local provost marshal hit upon what 
he believed was a clever scheme to rid the 
town of these problems, by ridding it of the 
women whom he considered to be the root 
cause. He laid precise plans. 

Ata given signal, a large number of troops 
was sent into the district in which the prosti- 
tutes tended to congregate, an area known as 
“Smokey Row,” at an hour when the ladies 
were out in force. With orders to round up 
every one of these “women without shame 
and without character,” as Private John M. 
King, of the 92nd Illinois, put it, the troops 
quickly collected some two or three hundred 
women, not without resistance, though in- 
juries—whether to the troops or the 
women—appear to have been few. Proud of 
his work, the provost marshal now put the 
second part of his plan into operation. 

Not without protest, the women were 
hauled down to the banks of the Cumberland 
River and loaded on a government-owned 
river boat which had orders to transport 
them with dispatch to Louisville, Kentucky. 
So was Nashville liberated from the scourge 
of vice. 

However, as the steamboat made its way 
down the Cumberland River and thence into 
the Ohio en route to Louisville, word of the 
provost marshal’s action reached the latter 
town by faster means, to wit the telegraph. 
Needless to say, the good citizens of Louis- 
ville were not amused by the thought of hav- 
ing their local contingent of filles de joie in- 
creased by the addition of Nashville’s castoffs, 
a sentiment with which, fearful for their live- 
lihoods, the local prostitutes concurred. 

So when the steamer arrived at Louisville 
it found a considerable reception commit- 
tee awaiting it at the dock, angry and well 
armed. In no uncertain terms the captain 
was informed that should he attempt to land 
his passengers, he would be killed along with 
his entire crew and his boat burned to the 
waterline. 
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Immediately grasping the essential sound- 
ness of the argument advanced by the good 
citizens of Louisville, the captain of the steamer 
took his vessel into the middle of the Ohio and 
dropped anchor so that he could seek guid- 
ance. After a few days, during which telegrams 
to various military and civil authorities yielded 
no help and little comfort, while his “lady” 
passengers grew restless, the good captain 
raised steam, hauled anchor, and proceeded 
down the Ohio, and thence up the Cumber- 
land, to return the ladies once more to Nash- 
ville, where, presumably, they once more gave 
trouble to the provost marshal, though per- 
haps provided some comfort for the troops. 


“Don’t Embarrass Me, Mom” 


As Federal troops entered Cavestown, 
Maryland, in late July 1863, during the pur- 
suit of Lee after Gettysburg, a party of soldiers 
stopped at a little house to see if they could get 
a meal. 

The proprietor of the farm, a widowed lady, 
invited the men in for dinner. Soon her two 
attractive — and unmarried — daughters laid 
before the men a sumptuous repast. As the 
soldiers fell to, the young ladies’ widowed 
mother looked at them in wonder, and said, 
“First the Rebs’ went by, then they came back 
and went by again. Now you Union troops is 
after them. Lord ha’ mercy, I never supposed 
there was so many men in the whole everlast- 
ing universe!” 


The Strange Military Career of 
Jabez C. Rich 


Jabez C. Rich had perhaps the most curi- 
ous military record of any officer who served 
in the Civil War. 

In June of 1834 Rich was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the United States Marine 
Corps. Nearly five years later, after consider- 
able service ashore and afloat, in February of 
1839, he was promoted to first lieutenant. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War Rich served with the Ma- 
rine Battalion that took part in the storming 
of Chapultepec Castle (“.. . the Halls of 
Montezuma....”) and the subsequent pursuit 
(in company with a young army lieutenant 
named Grant) which led to the capture of the 
San Cosme gate to Mexico City. A controversy 
about the actions of several Marines during 
the battle for Mexico City led to a court-mar- 
tial in June of 1848, and he was sentenced to 
dismissal from the Corps for “conduct unbe- 
coming an officer.” 

Rich appealed his sentence to the comman- 
dant. As there was some question about the 
veracity of some of the testimony presented 
in Rich’s trial, the commandant, Brevet Briga- 


An ever kind Providence will bless us with great success. 


dier General Archibald Henderson, refused 
to approve the sentence, and Rich remained 
in the service. Nearly caught up in a postwar 
“reduction in force,” Rich’s career—and that 
of several other officers—was saved by an Act 
of Congress in March of 1849. In November 
of 1853, after more than 14 years as a first 
lieutenant, Rich was promoted to captain. 
Three years later he again ran afoul of mili- 
tary justice, and a court-martial sentenced 
him to be dismissed from the Corps, but a 
soft-hearted President James Buchanan is- 
sued a reprieve. 

In April of 1861, without even the hollow 
formality of offering his resignation, Rich 
deserted to the Confederacy, and the follow- 
ing month was dismissed from the Marine 
Corps. By that time, however, he had accepted 
a commission as a captain in the Virginia 
Marine Corps. Rich’s career in the Virginia 
Marine Corps was short, for he was soon dis- 
missed. Not until October of 1861 was Rich 
commissioned a captain in the Confederate 
Marine Corps. 


—Thomas J. Jackson 


Over the next year Rich performed the 
routine duties of a captain of marines. But 
in October of 1862, he deserted. Fleeing to 
Union-controlled territory, Rich sat out the 
rest of the war, and passed into obscurity. 

Surely one of the strangest military 
records of the Civil War. 


POETIC LICENSE 
Stonewall Jackson’s Way 


No other commander in the war inspired 
as much song and poetry as did the “Gallant 
Stonewall.” Indeed, by one count upon his 
death no fewer than forty-seven poems and 
musical odes were composed in his memory. 
So numerous were the pieces dedicated to 
Jackson that Bruce Catton supposedly once 
remarked, “A volume could be compiled of 
poetic tributes to the great Stonewall.” 

Typical of these efforts was Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way, written by Dr. John W. Palmer, 
a wandering adventurer, journalist, and, at 


the last, Confederate officer. 


Some Very Eccentric Confederate Generals 


Americans generally pride themselves on their individuality. Certainly at the end of the twen- 
tieth century we seem to have almost institutionalized individualism. Nevertheless, one can 
rarely find in contemporary society the degree of eccentricity that was commonplace in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Consider, for example, some Confederate generals who attained some 


distinction in the Civil War. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 

THOMAS J. JACKSON, 

| “Stonewall” himself, was 

perhaps the most eccentric 

general in American his- 

tory. A remarkably devout 

ns 4 man —he reportedly once 

refused to use some ammunition that had been 

captured on a Sunday—he did not smoke, 

drink, or gamble, ate sparingly, and lived sim- 

ply. Jackson was wont to suck on lemons or 

munch on fruit at the oddest times, such as in 

the midst of battle. A hypochondriac, he often 

held up his right arm “to let the blood drain 

out,” would frequently fall into a trancelike 

state, often talked to himself, and had numer- 
ous other eccentricities as well. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL RI- 
CHARD S. EWELL, a mi- 
sogynist, seems to have oc- 
casionally had delusions 
that he was a bird, and was > 
sometimes observed to 
make chirping noises for 
no particular reason and 
would often eat raw grain, 
pecking at it like a bird would. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
AMBROSE P. HILL was a 
notorious hypochondriac, 
suffering from a variety of 
illnesses, some of which 
were psychosomatic, yet 
nevertheless, interfered :' 
with the performance of his duties. He was 
also extremely touchy, and at various times 
engaged in open quarrels with superiors, no- 
tably James Longstreet and Stonewall Jackson. 


And lest anyone think that eccentricity 
was limited to lieutenant generals, several 
men of lower rank were also notably off- 
center. To note but one example, consider 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 
WILLIAM SMITH, who 
often indulged in ex- 
tremely odd behavior on 
the battlefield, on at least 
one occasional going 
into action wearing a 
“stovepipe” beaver hat ™ , 
while wielding a blue cotton umbrella, in 
case it rained.. 

As for eccentric Union generals, that’s a 
subject for another time. 


Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails, 
Stir up the camp-fire bright; 
No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along, 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 
To swell the brigade’s rousing song 
Of “Stonewall Jackson’s Way.” 


We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew, 
The shrewd, dry smile, the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 
The “Blue-Light Elder” knows ‘em well; 
Says he, “That’s Banks—he’s fond of shell; 
Lord save his soul! we'll give him . . .”—well, 
That’s “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off 
Old Blue-Light’s going to pray. 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff? 
Attention! it’s his way. 

Appealing from his native sod, 
In forma pauperis to God— 

“Lay bare thine urn, stretch forth thy rod! 
—Amen!” That’s “Stonewall’s way.” 


He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady! the whole brigade! 
Hill’s at the ford, cut off—we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade! 
What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
“Quick-step! we're with him before dawn!” 
That's “Stonewall Jackson's way.” 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning and by George! 
Here’s Longstreet struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his Yankees, whipped before, 
“Bay’nets and grape!” hear Stonewall roar; 
“Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score!” 
Is “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Ah! maiden, wait and watch and yearn 
For news of Stonewall’s band! 

Ah! widow, read with eyes that burn 
That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah! wife, sew on, pray on, hope on! 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in “Stonewall’s way.” 


Opposition to Negro Equality 
by Thomas P. Lowry 

On March 13, 1865, Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis signed a bill providing 
for the enlistment of black Confederate 
troops. The Southern reaction to this mea- 
sure reflected the deepest contradictions in 
the grounding of the secessionist nation. That 


it had been a war for (continued on page 80) 
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HISTORIANS USUALLY AGREE 
on the factual elements of Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Confederate career 
but often part company in as- 
sessing the effects of his general- 
ship. Defenders point to his fa- 
mous victories, often won 
against much larger opponents, 
and count him among the great 
captains. Critics have mounted 
a major assault on his reputa- 
tion over the past decade, insist- 
ing that he too often took the 
offensive, wasted precious man- 
power, neglected to consider 
Confederate forces outside Vir- 
ginia, and failed to adapt to a 
mid-19th-century modern war. 
Both admirers and critics often 
focus exclusively on details of 
campaigns and battles, ignoring 
Lee’s impact on the Confederate 
home front. When viewed with 
an eye toward their military and 
nonmilitary consequences, Lee’s 
operations stand out as crucial 
to the maintenance of the Con- 
federate war effort. Lee himself 
appears as a soldier who took in 
the whole strategic picture, 
rightly concluded that his op- 
erations exerted more influence 
on the course of the conflict than 
those conducted by other south- 
ern commanders, and displayed 
a firm grasp of the need to mo- 
bilize human and material re- 
sources in a modern war. 
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FRONTISPIECE: One of four Seasons of the 
Confederacy paintings by Charles Hoffbauer, 
entitled “Summer.” The panels are displayed 
in the Cheek Mural Gallery at the Virginia 
Historical Society in Richmond. With Lee on 
Traveler are (left to right) Hampton, Ewell, 
Gordon, Jackson, Fitzhugh Lee, A.P. Hill, 
Longstreet, Joseph E. Johnston, Pickett, and 
Beauregard. Virginia Historical Society 


Lee sought to keep larger northern 
forces off balance by maintaining the ini- 
tiative whenever possible. He knew that 
a purely defensive posture often led to 
sieges that ended badly for the Confed- 
erates. His aggressive generalship suited 
the expectations of the Confederate 
people, who wanted their armies to take 
the war to the enemy and craved clear- 
cut victories. Lee provided such victories 
in the theater that loomed largest in the 
minds of most Union and Confederate 
citizens. Maintaining civilian morale was 
crucial, and Lee’s campaigns, more than 
any other factor, inspired the Confeder- 
ate people to believe they might win in- 
dependence. The fact that Lee ultimately 
suffered shattering defeat should not ob- 
scure the great strengths of his military 
leadership.' 


EE’S CIVIL WAR SERVICE be- 

gan on April 23, 1861, with com- 

mand of Virginia’s state mili- 

tary forces. During the ensuing 

six weeks, he oversaw mobilization and 

training of thousands of volunteers, or- 

dered construction of fortifications at key 

points, and helped select officers to lead 

Virginia’s soldiers. More than forty thou- 

sand Virginians were under arms by June 

8, when Governor John Letcher trans- 

ferred them from state to Confederate 
control. 

Named a full general in the Confed- 
erate army, Lee embarked on a frustrat- 
ing year. He functioned initially as mili- 
tary adviser to President Jefferson Davis 
and chafed at his relative inactivity. “My 
movements are very uncertain,” he con- 
fessed to his wife on June 24, “& I wish 
to take the field as soon as certain ar- 
rangements can be made.” Lee watched 
from a distance as Confederate soldiers 
under P.G.T. Beauregard and Joseph E. 
Johnston won the battle of First 
Manassas on July 21. 

On July 28, President Davis directed 
Lee to coordinate the defense of western 
Virginia. This assignment to the field 
yielded largely bitter fruit. Inept officers 
held the major posts in the area. Henry 
A. Wise and John B. Floyd, former gov- 
ernors of Virginia who bickered openly, 
stood guard in the Kanawha region, and 
William W. Loring, who considered Lee 
an unwelcome interloper, commanded 
west of Staunton near Cheat Mountain. 
Lee formulated a strategic initiative to 
push the enemy westward toward the 
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Ohio River. He sought to overpower 
Federals at Rich Mountain through an 
offensive involving five separate columns. 
Awful weather and poor subordinate 
leadership, together with Lee’s overly 
complex plan, contributed to an igno- 
minious failure on September 11-15. Lee 
next tried to fashion a victory in the 
Kanawha Valley in late September and 
early October, but miserable roads, 
squabbling generals, and short supplies 
foiled his efforts. On October 30, he de- 
parted from western Virginia, a majority 
of whose citizens had voted six days ear- 
lier to separate from Virginia and create 
a new state loyal to the Union. 

The campaign in western Virginia 
seriously diminished Lee’s military repu- 
tation. He had prevented further Union 
advances in the region, but that accom- 
plishment failed to satisfy fellow Confed- 
erates who yearned for decisive success 
on the battlefield. Influential Richmond 
newspaper editor Edward A. Pollard 
spoke for many others in terming the Lee 
of September and October 1861 “a gen- 
eral who had never fought a battle . . . 
and whose extreme tenderness of blood 
induced him to depend exclusively upon 
the resources of strategy, to essay the 
achievement of victories without the cost 
of life.” 

Another difficult assignment came 
Lee’s way in early November when Davis 
named him head of a new department 
encompassing the coastal regions of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and eastern 
Florida. Lee arrived in Charleston on 
November 7 and spent the next four 
months constructing a viable defensive 
line along three hundred miles of the At- 
lantic coast. Little applauded at the time, 
this work showed his engineering and ad- 
ministrative skills and rendered the area 
much better able to resist northern in- 
cursions. While in Charleston, Lee also 
expressed his firm belief that national 
needs must come before state or indi- 
vidual rights in a modern war between 
democratic societies. He had argued from 
the outset that Confederates should de- 
vote all their energies to the struggle for 
independence, as when he told his son 
Custis: “We must make up our minds to 
fight our battles ourselves. . .. Make ev- 
ery necessary sacrifice of comfort, money 
& labour to bring the war to a successful 
issue & then we will succeed.” His work 
along the South Atlantic coast convinced 
Lee that many Confederates lacked com- 
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mitment. “It is so very hard to get any- 
thing done,” he wrote in early February 
1862, “& while all wish well & mean well, 
it is so difficult to get them to act ener- 
getically & promptly.” 

On March 2, 1862, Jefferson Davis 
summoned Lee to another desk job in 
Richmond. Lee would serve again as mili- 
tary adviser to the president, and he in- 
formed Mrs. Lee that he saw neither 
“pleasure or advantage in the duties.”° 
Without any real power, Lee nevertheless 
helped mold southern military policy 
over the next ten weeks. He threw his full 
weight behind a national conscription 
act, which he considered essential if the 
Confederacy were to get the most out of 
its pool of manpower. Typically, Lee dis- 
missed states rights arguments against a 
national draft. The conscription act 
passed by Congress on April 16, 1862, 
failed to include every provision Lee fa- 
vored but nonetheless marked an essen- 
tial step toward the Confederacy’s wag- 
ing a protracted war. 


Major General John Pope 
(above) was one of the 
second-rate Union 
commanders bested by Lee. 


Growing Federal threats in Virginia 
occupied much of Lee’s attention. By 
mid-April, George B. McClellan had 
placed his 110,000-man Army of the 
Potomac on the Peninsula below Rich- 
mond. Another 60,000 Federals spread 
in a great arc from Fredericksburg, across 
the Shenandoah Valley, and into the 
Alleghenies. At Lee’s suggestion, Davis 
instructed Joseph Johnson to concen- 


trate his strength opposite McClellan on 
the Peninsula. Lee then formulated a 
strategic offensive that would deny 
McClellan reinforcements from Federal 
forces north and northwest of Rich- 
mond. He entrusted the execution of this 
strategy to Stonewall Jackson, who re- 
sponded with his famous Valley cam- 
paign of May-June 1862. 

Meanwhile, McClellan’s host moved 
inexorably closer to Richmond. On May 
31, Johnston ordered assaults against the 
Army of the Potomac at Seven Pines, just 
five miles from the capital, in a battle that 
continued the next day. Indecisive tacti- 
cally, this engagement ranked with the 
most important of the war because 
Johnston received a disabling wound 
during the first day’s action. Command 
of the army passed to Lee on June 1. 

Davis’ choice of Lee to lead the Army 
of Northern Virginia provoked consid- 
erable negative reaction inside and out- 
side the army. The campaign in western 
Virginia and service along the South At- 
lantic coast had created an impression 
that Lee lacked aggressiveness, preferred 
entrenching to fighting, and otherwise 
failed to meet popular conceptions of a 
strong general. A woman in North Caro- 
lina voiced a common attitude about Lee 
in early June: “I do not much like him,” 
she wrote, “he ‘falls back’ too much. He 
failed in Western Va owing, it was said, 
to the weather, has done little in the eyes 
of outsiders in S C. His nick name last 
summer was ‘old-stick-in-the-mud. . . . 
There is mud enough now in and about 
our lines, but pray God he may not fulfil 
the whole of his name.”® 

A member of Lee’s staff recalled the 
hostility with which many Confederates 
viewed Lee at this juncture. Edward Por- 
ter Alexander, chief of ordnance in the 
Army of Northern Virginia during mid- 
1862, wrote that when Lee took com- 
mand “some of the newspapers—par- 
ticularly the Richmond Examiner— 
pitched into him with extraordinary 
virulence, evidently trying to break him 
down with the troops & to force the 
president to remove him.” The Examiner 
claimed that “henceforth our army 
would never be allowed to fight” but only 
to dig, “spades & shovels being the only 
implements Gen. Lee knew anything 
about.”” Such criticisms of Lee assume 
an especially ironic cast in light of recent 
scholarship that takes him to task for 
being too aggressive. 


Lee spent most of June preparing to 
engage McClellan’s army. As in all of his 
subsequent campaigns, he sought to take 
the initiative, to force the enemy to react 
to his moves rather than waiting to re- 
spond to theirs. He counted on the ar- 
rival of Stonewall Jackson’s troops from 
the Valley to provide vital support and 
eventually set June 26 as the day he 
would launch his offensive. McClellan’s 
army lay in a vulnerable position, with 
approximately one-third of it north of 
the Chickahominy River and two-thirds 
south of that sluggish stream. Lee tar- 
geted the smaller portion, which he 
hoped to overwhelm before turning 
against the remainder of the northern 
invaders. 

The Seven Days campaign com- 
menced on June 26 with the battle of 
Mechanicsville. Jackson was late in arriv- 
ing on the field, and Federal defenders 
sharply repulsed a series of Confederate 
frontal attacks. The next day at Gaines’ 
Mill, massive southern assaults carried 
the Federal lines but failed to prevent 
McClellan's reuniting his army south of 
the Chickahominy. McClellan then be- 
gan to retreat toward the James River, 
opening an opportunity, believed Lee, for 
a telling offensive blow. At Savage Station 
on June 29 and at Frayser’s Farm on the 
30th, Federal defenders repelled clumsy 
Confederate blows. July 1 found Mc- 
Clellan’s troops well positioned at 
Malvern Hill, where a series of Confed- 
erate attacks achieved nothing beyond 
littering the slopes of the hill with thou- 
sands of casualties. That evening McClel- 
lan retreated to safety at Harrison’s Land- 
ing on the James. 

Lee had won a victory that lifted 
spirits across the Confederacy. Just three 
weeks earlier, southern prospects had 
looked exceedingly grim. Unremitting 
defeat stalked Confederate efforts in the 
West, where much of Tennessee and key 
cities such as New Orleans and Nashville 
had fallen. In Virginia, McClellan had 
edged close to Richmond. Only Stone- 
wall Jackson’s little victories in the 
Shenandoah Valley had broken this 
gloomy spell. Now southerners could 
glory ina spectacular offensive victory— 
the kind they most desired—that had 
driven the enemy’s largest army into a 
turtle-like defensive posture and saved 
their capital. Grumblings about Lee’s lack 
of aggressiveness ceased immediately, a 
phenomenon that prompted comment 
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from the Richmond Dispatch. “The rise 
which this officer has suddenly taken in 
the public confidence is without prece- 
dent,” noted the paper eight days after 
Malvern Hill.8 

In strictly military terms, Lee’s vic- 
tory had not been a masterpiece. Work- 
ing with an unwieldy collection of divi- 
sion commanders, he had devised 
overly-complicated plans with woefully 
inadequate staff support. Time and again 
units had taken the wrong roads, com- 
manders had been late to reach their des- 
tinations, and attackers had advanced 
without adequate support. Lee’s hewing 
to the tactical offensive also had resulted 
in more than 20,000 Confederate casu- 
alties, roughly twenty-five percent of his 
army. His attacks at Malvern Hill had 
been particularly ill considered. Yet taken 
all in all, none could dispute that Lee’s 
first major campaign as a field com- 
mander had brightened the strategic pic- 
ture in Virginia, bolstered civilian morale 
across the South, and increased Confed- 
erate prospects for independence. 

Lee reorganized the Army of North- 
ern Virginia after the Seven Days into 
wings commanded by James Longstreet 
and Stonewall Jackson (the latter’s poor 
performance during the Seven Days had 
done little to tarnish his reputation as the 
most famous soldier in the Confederacy). 
Jeb Stuart commanded the army’s cay- 
alry. Lee also removed several of the 
weaker division leaders from the army. 

The revamped Confederate army 
confronted a daunting strategic situation 
in mid-July 1862. McClellan’s force re- 
mained just below Richmond, while in 
north-central Virginia a new Federal 
army under General John Pope advanced 
toward the vital rail center at Gordons- 
ville. Heavily outnumbered, Lee pondered 
how best to strike the enemy before Pope 
and McClellan could concentrate against 
him. The result was a dazzling series of 
maneuvers that not only protected Rich- 
mond but also cleared Federal forces 
from most of the state. 

Between mid- and late-July, Lee 
boldly divided his army, sending Jack- 
son’s wing to confront Pope near 
Gordonsville while he retained Long- 
street’s divisions near Richmond to watch 
McClellan. Jackson defeated Pope’s ad- 
vance guard at the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain on August 9. Four days later, Lee re- 
ceived intelligence that McClellan’s army 
seemed to be moving from the Peninsula 


General James Longstreet’s men (top) battle Union troops blocking their advance 
through Thoroughfare Gap, during Lee’s brilliant Second Manassas Campaign. 
From James Longstreet’s “From Manassas to Appomattox” (1895). 

Lee consults with Longstreet on August 30 (bottom), prior to Longstreet’s decisive 


assault on the Federal left at Second Manassas. Library of Congress 


to join Pope. He decided to shift the bulk 
of his army to Gordonsville, whence he 
would seek to defeat Pope before 
McClellan could reinforce him. 

Lee and Pope maneuvered along the 
Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers on 
August 15-25. Convinced he could ac- 
complish little along that line, Lee sent 
Jackson on a strategic flanking march 
around the Federal right. Moving rap- 
idly, Jackson captured Pope’s supply de- 
pot at Manassas Junction on the 27th, 
drew Pope’s attention by provoking a 
fight with a Federal division at Groveton 
the next day, and then took up a defen- 
sive position on the old Manassas battle- 
field. Pope hurried his army to Manassas 
and attacked Jackson’s wing on August 
29-30. Lee and the rest of his army 
reached the battlefield on the 29th, and 
the next day Longstreet launched a pow- 
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erful assault that carried the field. Pope’s 
troops soon withdrew into the Washing- 
ton defenses, and each side tallied an- 
other depressing harvest of casualties— 
more than 9,000 Confederates and 
16,000 Federals. 

In three months since taking field 
command, Lee had completely reori- 
ented the war in Virginia, pushing the 
military frontier back to where it had 
been in April 1861. The butcher’s bill for 
this accomplishment may have given 
some of his troops pause, and others still 
considered Jackson their most talented 
commander. But for thousands of sol- 
diers in the army, Lee’s decisive leader- 
ship and two victories had catapulted 
him to the top position among Confed- 
erate military figures. Colonel Robert 
Jones of the 22nd Georgia Infantry re- 
flected this attitude: “We have the best 


The defeated and downcast soldiers of Pope’s army retreat across the Stone Bridge over Bull 
Run at the conclusion of the Second Manassas Campaign. Lee hoped that crushing defeats 
like this would undermine Northern resolve. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


leader in the Civilized world—,’ observed 
Jones in early September, “Genl Lee 
stands now above all Genls in Modern 
History. Our men will follow him to the 
end.”? In another eight months, Jones’ 
opinion would be that of the majority of 
the Confederate people. 

Lee’s thoughts after Second Manas- 
sas focused not on his reputation but on 
the strategic picture. “The present seems 
to be the most propitious time since the 
commencement of the war,” he stated to 
Jefferson Davis on September 3, “for the 
Confederate Army to enter Maryland.” 
Lee conceded that the army lacked much 
in the way of supplies and transportation 
but argued against assuming a static de- 
fense. “Though weaker than our oppo- 
nents in men and military equipments,” 
he explained, we “must endeavor to ha- 
rass, if we cannot destroy them.” Believ- 
ing the armies of McClellan and Pope to 
be “much weakened and demoralized” in 
Washington, he thought a movement 
across the Potomac, though entailing a 
substantial risk, could prove successful.'° 

Such a campaign would draw the 
Federals northward, freeing Richmond 
from threat and giving northern Virginia 
and the Shenandoah Valley a respite from 
the destructive presence of armies. The 
Army of Northern Virginia would remain 
north of the Potomac through most of 
the fall season, collecting food and fod- 
der and returning as winter approached. 
Apart from these logistical and military 
benefits, Lee’s strategic offensive might 
fuel pro-Confederate sentiment in Mary- 
land, help convince European leaders that 


the Confederacy deserved diplomatic 
recognition, and deal a blow to Lincoln 
and the Republicans during the North’s 
autumn elections. 

The Army of Northern Virginia 
crossed the Potomac at White’s Ford on 
September 4-7. A ragged assemblage, it 
totaled about 45,000 infantry, 5,500 cav- 
alry, and 4,000 artillery—numbers that 
immediately began to decline as Lee 
marched north toward Frederick. From 
that city on September 9, Lee issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 191, which directed three 
columns under Jackson to sever the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad and capture 
Harpers Ferry (thereby securing Lee’s line 
of supply to the lower Shenandoah Val- 
ley). The rest of the army would move 
across the South Mountain range toward 
Hagerstown. 

The campaign soon began to un- 
ravel. In a stroke of bad luck for Lee, 
Federal soldiers found a copy of Spe- 
cial Orders No. 191 in the abandoned 
Confederate camps at Frederick on Sep- 
tember 13. George B. McClellan, who had 
taken control of Federal forces in Wash- 
ington after Pope’s defeat, thus learned 
the positions of each component of Lee’s 
army. Moving more quickly than usual 
on the 14th (though certainly more 
slowly than Lee would have moved in 
similar circumstances), “Little Mac” 
pushed Lee’s rearguard westward out of 
the passes on South Mountain. That 
evening Lee decided to abandon Mary- 
land, changing his mind the next morn- 
ing when word arrived from Jackson that 
the 12,000 Federals at Harpers Ferry were 


to be surrendered. He ordered the con- 
centration of his army near Sharpsburg, 
a hamlet just across the Potomac from 
Shepherdstown, Virginia. 

A stunning manifestation of Lee’s 
combative temperament as a soldier, the 
decision to make a stand at Sharpsburg 
ranked among his most questionable. He 
knew the Army of Northern Virginia had 
hemorrhaged badly since leaving White’s 
Ferry. “Our great embarrassment,” he had 
written Jefferson Davis on September 13, 
“is the reduction in our ranks by strag- 
gling ....1 fear from a third to a half of 
the original numbers.” He knew that his 
soldiers would face a cruel disparity in 
manpower; moreover, the army would 
fight with its back against the Potomac.!! 

McClellan advanced tentatively on 
September 15-16, positioning 85,000 sol- 
diers along Antietam Creek to mount a 
heavy offensive on the morning of the 
17th. By then Jackson had arrived with 
most of his strength, but the Confeder- 
ates still numbered only about 30-35,000. 
Federal attacks began at 6:00 a.m. and 
continued for nearly ten hours. Lee per- 
formed magnificently throughout a day 
of near catastrophes, shifting troops to 
threatened sectors and pushing his army 
to its physical limits. Lee’s best efforts 
would have come to naught had A. P. 
Hill’s division, summoned early that 
morning from Harpers Ferry, not moved 
onto the field late in the afternoon. Strik- 
ing the attacking Federals on their left 
flank, Hill’s brigades ended the day’s last 
crisis and brought the battle to a close. 

Northern minié balls and artillery 
rounds had claimed more than 10,000 
victims—nearly a third of the Confeder- 
ates who fought on the 17th. At least 
12,500 Federals also had fallen. Lee had 
achieved a tactical stalemate by the nar- 
rowest of margins. Had McClellan man- 
aged to coordinate his attacks or used the 
thousands of Federal soldiers who re- 
mained idle during the day, he probably 
would have shattered the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Lee unaccountably re- 
mained on the field throughout the 18th 
before retreating toward the Potomac 
that night. Soon he and his army were 
safely back in Virginia. 

Should Lee’s Maryland campaign be 
judged a failure? He accomplished his 
goals of taking the war out of Virginia 
and gathering supplies in Maryland. Be- 
cause McClellan chose not to pursue af- 
ter Antietam, he was able to maintain a 
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presence in northern and north central 
Virginia for several more weeks. The sol- 
diers who fought at Antietam added lus- 
ter to their already high reputation. Lee 
remarked that “nothing could surpass the 
determined valor” his men exhibited on 
September 17.' More than 12,000 pris- 
oners and dozens of cannons captured 
at Harpers Ferry constituted an unex- 
pected dividend. On the debit side of the 
ledger, Lee had lost thousands of troops 
in a battle he need not have fought. The 
campaign also gained nothing on the 
political or diplomatic fronts, and Mary- 
landers conspicuously did not flock to the 
Confederate colors. 

In all, the Maryland campaign 
served as a mixed finale to a three-month 
drama that had begun with the Seven 
Days. Lee had pressed his worn army too 
hard in the end, finding himself at the 
ultimate moment of danger near Sharps- 
burg with a much diminished force. But 
the entire drama stood as a striking Con- 
federate success. Lee’s victories had 
driven major enemy forces from Virginia, 
raised Confederate civilian morale, sent 
tremors through the North, and laid the 
foundation for a bond between Lee and 
his soldiers that would serve them well 
on future battlefields. 

Public confidence increased before 
the end of 1862 when Lee won his easiest 
victory at the battle of Fredericksburg. 
This winter campaign opened in mid- 
November with a Federal advance from 
near Warrenton toward Fredericksburg. 
McClellan had been replaced on Novem- 
ber 7 by Ambrose E. Burnside, who un- 
derstood that his government expected 
an aggressive movement. The first 
Federals reached Fredericksburg on No- 
vember 17 but could not cross the 
Rappahannock River because they lacked 
pontoon boats. As days slipped by and 
Burnside sat on the left bank of the river, 
Lee directed first Longstreet and then 
Jackson to concentrate opposite the Army 
of the Potomac. 

The Confederate force at Fredericks- 
burg scarcely resembled that which had 
fought so desperately at Sharpsburg. Or- 
ganized into the First and Second corps, 
under Longstreet and Jackson respec- 
tively, and Jeb Stuart’s cavalry division, it 
numbered 75,000 men of all arms. Many 
incompetent officers had departed or 
been eased out by Lee since the retreat 
from Maryland, and the quality of the 
artillery’s guns had been vastly improved. 


Major General George B. 
McClellan (right), Lee’s 
opponent on the Peninsula 
and at Antietam, was a 


brilliant organizer but was 
miscast on the battlefield. 


Lee had made excellent progress toward 
shaping the Army of Northern Virginia 
into the instrument that soon would be- 
come the Confederacy’s most important 
national institution. 

The Federals laid their pontoon 
bridges across the Rappahannock under 
fire on December 11 and crossed in great 
numbers the next day. By December 13, 
Lee had perfected his deployment to meet 
them. Burnside mounted a day-long of- 
fensive on the 13th that struck first at the 
Confederate right, where his soldiers 
achieved a temporary breakthrough. The 
fighting soon shifted to the Confederate 
left, where the Federals sent waves of at- 
tackers against Longstreet’s impregnable 
position. Thousands of northern soldiers 
fell along the eastern slope of Marye’s 
Heights. As the sun dropped low that 
winter's afternoon, Burnside ordered an 
end to the slaughter. The battle had 
claimed 12,653 northern and 5,309 
southern casualties. 

Lee hoped the Federals would renew 
their offensive on the 14th, expressing 
deep disappointment when Burnside 
safely recrossed the Rappahannock after 
dark on the 15th. He believed the victory, 
however dramatic, had been incomplete. 
“They went as they came, in the night,” 
Lee said of the Federals on December 16: 
“They suffered heavily as far as the battle 
went, but it did not go far enough to sat- 
isfy me.” The following summer Lee told 
an officer that after Fredericksburg “our 
people were greatly elated—I was much 
depressed. We had really accomplished 
nothing; we had not gained a foot of 
ground, and I knew the enemy could eas- 
ily replace the men he had lost.”!* 

Lee’s pessimistic evaluation over- 
looked the battle’s impact on northern 
civilian morale and on his own reputa- 
tion. Lincoln faced a serious crisis after 
bad news from the Rappahannock spread 
across the North. “If there is a worse place 
than Hell,” the president told a friend, “I 
am in it.” Behind the lines in the Con- 
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federacy, Fredericksburg spread opti- 
mism and heightened faith in Lee. Geor- 
gian Mary Jones expressed a widespread 
sentiment: “I have not the words to ex- 
press the emotions I feel for this signal 
success.” Turning to Lee specifically, Jones 
observed that “the head of our army is a 
noble son of Virginia, and worthy of the 
intimate relation in which he stands con- 
nected with our immortal Washington. 
What confidence his wisdom, integrity, 
and valor and undoubted piety in- 
spire!” "4 

The winter and early spring of 1862- 
63 brought yet another change of Union 
command. Lee’s next military threat 
came from Joseph Hooker, who had suc- 
ceeded Burnside and rebuilt the Army of 
the Potomac into a formidable force of 
130,000. In late April, Hooker com- 
menced an imaginative offensive. Leav- 
ing a strong force at Fredericksburg to 
hold Lee’s attention, he marched the bulk 
of his army up the Rappahannock to get 
around the Confederate left flank. He 
hoped to catch Lee between these two 
pieces of the Army of the Potomac and 
compel him either to retreat or to attack 
at a disadvantage. The turning column 
reached Chancellorsville, a crossroads ten 
miles in Lee’s rear, by April 30, prompt- 
ing Hooker to proclaim that the Confed- 
erate enemy “must either ingloriously fly, 
or come out from behind his defenses 
and give us battle on our own ground, 
where certain destruction awaits him.”’> 

Lee declined to follow Hooker’s 
script, reacting instead with a series of 
characteristically daring moves. He left 
10,000 men under Jubal A. Early at 
Fredericksburg, while he and Stonewall 
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Confederates (in the background) attack a position held by the 9th New York Zouaves during the Battle of Antietam; 
The battle cost Lee nearly one-third of his army. Library of Congress 


Jackson took the rest of the army to 
confront Hooker at Chancellorsville. 
The campaign’s defining moment oc- 
curred on the morning of May 1, when 
the vanguards of Hooker’s and Lee’s 
forces collided near Zoan Church on the 
road between Chancellorsville and 
Fredericksburg. Hooker immediately 
seemed to lose confidence and ordered a 
withdrawal to Chancellorsville. As his sol- 
diers dug in later in the day, the Federal 
commander lamely insisted that he had 
Lee just where he wanted him. 

Lee and Jackson met on the night of 
May | to plana bold flanking movement, 
which Jackson executed with consider- 
able success the next day. Stonewall’s Sec- 
ond Corps routed the Federal Eleventh 
Corps late on the afternoon of May 2, but 
the largest part of Hooker’s army still lay 
between the two pieces of Lee’s force at 
Chancellorsville (Early remained at 
Fredericksburg with the third piece). 
Thinking only of the defense, Hooker did 
nothing to exploit this advantage on May 
3. Lee readily took the initiative. Heavy 
southern assaults that morning pressed 
Hooker’s soldiers back toward the 
Rappahannock, allowing the Confeder- 
ates at Chancellorsville to reunite and 
producing a memorable moment of tri- 
umph. Shortly after hearing of the Fed- 
eral withdrawal, Lee rode into a scene that 
no artist could improve. Confederate ar- 
tillery sent deadly missiles into the ranks 


of retreating Federals. Smoke from woods 
set afire by musketry and shells drifted 
skyward. In a clearing that had been the 
center of Hooker’s line stood the Chan- 
cellor house, itself ablaze with flames lick- 
ing at its sides. Lee guided Traveller 
through thousands of Confederate infan- 
trymen, general and mount dominating 
a remarkable tableau of victory. Emo- 
tions flowed freely as the soldiers, nearly 
9,000 of whose comrades had fallen in 
the morning’s fighting, shouted their de- 
votion to Lee. 

Seldom has the bond between a suc- 
cessful commander and his troops 
achieved more dramatic display. Colonel 
Charles Marshall of Lee’s staff captured 
the moment in a famous passage: “One 
long, unbroken cheer, in which the feeble 
cry of those who lay helpless on the earth 
blended with the strong voices of those 
who still fought, rose high above the roar 
of battle, and hailed the presence of the 
victorious chief” Lee basked in “the full 
realization of all that soldiers dream of— 
triumph,” added Marshall, “and . . . I 
thought that it must have been from such 
a scene that men in ancient days rose to 
the dignity of gods,”!® 

When Lee learned that Federals had 
broken Early’s lines at Fredericksburg, he 
divided his army a third time. Leaving 
25,000 men to keep an eye on Hooker, 
he concentrated the rest of his strength 
several miles west of Fredericksburg at 


Salem Church and won an awkward vic- 
tory on May 3-4. By dawn on May 6, the 
Army of the Potomac had retreated to the 
north bank of the Rappahannock, leav- 
ing the field in Lee’s control and restor- 
ing the strategic situation in place at the 
outset of the campaign. 

Chancellorsville confirmed Lee’s 
reputation as an unexcelled Confederate 
field commander. Utterly dominating 
Hooker psychologically, he had wrested 
victory from circumstances—and 
against odds—that would have undone 
most generals. He also lost about twenty 
percent of his army, a total of more than 
12,750 casualties. Among the fallen was 
Stonewall Jackson, who died on May 10 
after being wounded by his own men on 
the evening of May 2. Lee mourned the 
loss of his brilliant lieutenant and found 
little satisfaction in repulsing Hooker’s 
offensive. “At Chancellorsville we gained 
another victory,” he later remarked, 
“our people were wild with delight— 
I, on the contrary, was more depressed 
than after Fredericksburg; our loss was 
severe, and again we had gained not an 
inch of ground and the enemy could 
not be pursued.”!” 

As in his assessment of Fredericks- 
burg, Lee’s comments about Chancellors- 
ville ignored the battle’s impact on the 
northern home front and on Confeder- 
ate sentiment regarding his generalship. 
His victory had sent new waves of disap- 
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pointment rippling across a North al- 
ready torn by dissension over the draft, 
emancipation, and other highly charged 
issues. “My God! my God!” said an an- 
guished Abraham Lincoln when he re- 
alized that Hooker had failed, “What will 
the country say?” The Confederate 
people understandably welcomed news 
of the victory and made Lee their lead- 
ing military idol. In this vein, the 
Lynchburg Virginian observed on May 
12, 1863: “The central figure of this war 
is, beyond all question, that of Robert E. 
Lee. ... Lee is the exponent of Southern 
power of command.”!* 

Chancellorsville also completed the 
process by which the Army of Northern 
Virginia became almost fanatically de- 
voted to Lee. In language echoed by 
countless others, a lieutenant in the 37th 
North Carolina Infantry illuminated the 
deep bond that had formed between Lee 
and his men. “It is impossible for me to 
describe the emotions of my heart as the 
old silver headed hero acknowledged the 
salute by taking off his hat [and] thereby 
exposing the most noble countenance | 
ever beheld,” wrote this officer shortly 
after Lee reviewed the 37th in late May. 
“T felt proud that the Southern Confed- 
eracy could boast of such a man. In fact, 
I was almost too proud for the occasion 
for I could not open my mouth to give 
vent to the emotions that were strug- 
gling within.”!? The trust between Lee 
and his men radiated outward to ci- 
vilians in the Confederacy, who looked 
to Lee and his army as their primary na- 
tional rallying point from late-1862 on- 
ward. In this way Lee and the army func- 
tioned much as George Washington and 
the Continental Army had during the 
American Revolution. 

In mid-May 1863, Lee met with po- 
litical leaders in Richmond to discuss 
how best to deploy Confederate military 
resources. He spoke against weakening 
his army to reinforce the troops defend- 
ing Vicksburg. Although a strong coali- 
tion of politicians and generals urged the 
president to shift strength to the West- 
ern Theater, Davis declined to go against 
Lee’s advice. This debate often is cited as 
evidence that Lee was unable to grasp the 
larger strategic picture and selfishly 
called for more men and material in Vir- 
ginia. In fact, it demonstrated his excel- 
lent understanding of how best to 
achieve southern independence. He 
knew his army had supplied virtually all 


the victories that sustained Confederate 
national morale and that most people 
looked to the Eastern Theater to deter- 
mine who was winning the war. He un- 
derstandably thought it made sense to 
give him—the Confederacy’s only suc- 
cessful field commander—as many re- 
sources as possible. 

Lee argued for a second invasion of 
the North. He believed such an operation 
would compel Federals along the 
Rappahannock to conform to his army’s 
movements, direct the focus of action 
away from Richmond and Virginia’s 
hard-pressed agricultural areas, permit 
the Army of Northern Virginia to forage 
on northern soil, and fuel political dis- 
content among northern civilians (Lee 
fully understood the connections be- 
tween politics and military events dur- 
ing the war). Once in Pennsylvania, he 
could maneuver in such a way as to force 
the Federals to attack him or open them- 
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Lee and his staff observe the doomed Union attack at Fredericksburg. Library of Congress 


selves to a successful Confederate tacti- 
cal offensive. Above all, Lee hoped to 
avoid a siege at Richmond, the result of 
which almost certainly would be Confed- 
erate surrender. On June 8, Lee assured 
Secretary of War James A. Seddon that 
he understood the “difficulty & hazard” 
inherent in taking the strategic offensive. 
But unless Hooker’s force could “be 
drawn out in a position to be assailed, it 
will take its own time to prepare and 
strengthen itself to renew its advance 
upon Richmond, and force this army 
back within the entrenchments of that 
city. This may be the result in any event, 
still I think it is worth a trial to prevent 
such a catastrophe.” 

The Confederate army that pre- 
pared to march northward numbered 
75,000 men. Two-thirds of the infantry 
would be under new leadership. Lee had 
reorganized the army after Jackson’s 
death into three corps. Longstreet re- 
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Major General Ambrose Burnside (left) launched his men in 
a suicidal attack against a strong Confederate position at 
Fredericksburg. Major General Joseph Hooker (right) was a 
highly competent soldier, but his plan for the Battle of 
Chancellorsville was over-complicated, and contained a 
fatal flaw—surrendering the initiative to Robert E. Lee. 


tained command of the First Corps; Ri- 
chard S. Ewell succeeded Jackson at Sec- 
ond Corps headquarters; and A. P. Hill 
took the helm of the Third Corps, which 
Lee created by taking one division from 
each of the other corps and adding a new 
third division. 
Lee’s second invasion began on June 
10 and initially proceeded smoothly. By 
June 27, some of Ewell’s soldiers were ap- 
proaching the Susquehanna. Lee was at 
Chambersburg, with the bulk of Long- 
street’s and Hill’s troops. The Confeder- 
ates had gathered immense quantities of 
supplies during their advance and trig- 
gered a frenzy of fear in Pennsylvania. But 
Lee had conducted the last phase of his 
march without intelligence from Jeb 
Stuart. Given orders on June 23 to con- 
nect with Ewell’s right flank north of the 
Potomac, Stuart had decided to ride 
around the Army of the Potomac and had 
been caught east of Hooker's force when 
it began moving north. He remained out 
of touch with the army for more than a 
week, finally rejoining Lee on July 2. 
Information that indirectly led to 
the battle of Gettysburg arrived at Lee’s 
headquarters about ten o’clock on the 
night of June 28. In the absence of infor- 
mation from Stuart, Lee had assumed the 
enemy remained south of the Potomac 
and posed no immediate threat. Intelli- 
gence supplied by a scout convinced Lee 


that the enemy indeed had marched 
north, revealing as well that George G. 
Meade had replaced Hooker as the Fed- 
eral commander. Just as during the pre- 
ceding autumn’s Maryland campaign, 
Lee confronted an approaching foe with 
his own army scattered. He issued orders 
on June 29 for his three corps to unite 
along the eastern slope of the South 
Mountain range. 

The Confederate concentration had 
not been completed when some of Hill’s 
infantry engaged Federal cavalry west of 
Gettysburg on the morning of July 1. 
What began as a meeting engagement 
escalated rapidly into the largest clash of 
the war. Lee made crucial decisions on 
each of the battle’s three days. At first 
hoping to avoid a general engagement 
prior to concentrating his army, he 
changed his mind when he reached the 
battlefield on the afternoon of July 1 and 
found a favorable tactical situation. With 
Hill’s infantry pressuring Federals from 
the west and Ewell’s corps coming onto 
the field from the north, Lee instructed 
his subordinates to press the enemy. The 
Confederates drove two Federal corps 
onto high ground south of Gettysburg. 
Lee decided to continue the tactical of- 
fensive the next day with assaults against 
the Federal right and left by Ewell’s and 
Longstreet’s corps respectively. The at- 
tacks achieved no coordination but al- 


most succeeded, which convinced Lee 
that one more effort might carry the field. 
He initially hoped to repeat the offensive 
pressure against both northern flanks on 
July 3, settling in the end for the alterna- 
tive of the Pickett-Pettigrew assault 
against the Federal center. When that 
fabled effort ended in bloody repulse, Lee 
abandoned thoughts of further aggres- 
sive tactics in Pennsylvania. 

High drama and unimaginable 
slaughter marked the three days of com- 
bat. More than 23,000 Federals and at 
least 25,000 Confederates fell, along with 
a third of Lee’s generals killed, wounded, 
or captured. As friendly a critic as Edward 
Porter Alexander, whose artillery had at- 
tempted to clear the way for the mighty 
Confederate attack on July 3, judged Lee 
quite harshly: “Perhaps in taking the ag- 
gressive at all at Gettysburg . . . & cer- 
tainly in the ... assault on the 3rd day, I 
think, it will undoubtedly be held that he 
unnecessarily took the most desperate 
chances & the bloodiest road.”*! 

Many critics have agreed with 
Alexander, pointing to Gettysburg as 
proof that Lee’s aggressiveness often over- 
came his better judgment. Others have 
argued that Ewell’s failure to carry Cem- 
etery Hill on July 1 and Longstreet’s dila- 
tory performance on July 2 cost Lee an 
opportunity to win a decisive tactical vic- 
tory. Lee himself stated after the war that 
“Stuart's failure to carry out his instruc- 
tions forced the battle of Gettysburg, & the 
imperfect, halting way in which his corps 
commanders {especially Ewell] fought the 
battle, gave victory, |which as he says 
trembled for 3 days in the balance] finally 
to the foe.” 

In the immediate aftermath of the 
battle, Lee typically took full responsibil- 
ity for what had happened. As the sol- 
diers of Pickett’s shattered division stag- 
gered back to Seminary Ridge on July 3, 
he told Cadmus M. Wilcox, “Never mind 
General, all this has been my fault—it is I 
that have lost this fight, and you must 
help me out of it in the best way you can.” 
In late July, Lee wrote Jefferson Davis that 
“No blame can be attached to the army 
for its failure to accomplish what was 
projected by me ....1 am alone to blame, 
in perhaps expecting too much of its 
prowess & valour.’ Lee insisted that “if 
all things could have worked together” a 
victory might have been won; still, “With 
my present knowledge, & could I have 
foreseen that the attack on the last day 
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Major General Oliver O. Howard, whose 
XI Corps collapsed before Stonewall 
Jackson’s onslaught at Chancellorsville. 


would have failed to drive the enemy 
from his position, I should certainly have 
tried some other course.””* 

There is no reason to doubt Lee’s 
own explanation about why he pursued 
the tactical offensive at Gettysburg. Mo- 
mentum and high morale count heavily 
in warfare, and he knew his army had 
both in ample quantity. The events of 
May 3, 1863, when Lee watched his 
heavily outnumbered infantry close in on 
Chancellorsville, probably contributed to 
his decision to ask them to accomplish 
even more at Gettysburg. Aware in ret- 
rospect that he had erred regarding the 
Pickett-Pettigrew assault at least, Lee re- 
sponded testily when some newspapers, 
most notably the Charleston Mercury, 
bitterly criticized the campaign. He sug- 
gested that it might be best if he stepped 
down from command of the army, 
prompting a warmly supportive reply 
from Jefferson Davis. With that message 
in hand, Lee dropped the subject and 
went about his tasks. 

Most Confederate soldiers and civil- 
ians did not view Gettysburg as a mili- 
tary disaster equivalent to the loss of 
Vicksburg, and fewer still regarded it as 
a major blemish on Lee’s record. Casual- 
ties had been heavy, but Lee’s army had 
withdrawn safely from Pennsylvania by 
the middle of July. Moreover, the Army 
of the Potomac seemed reluctant to force 
another battle. Emma Holmes, a diarist 
in South Carolina, expressed a typical 
reaction to Gettysburg: “Lee has re- 


A Union officer tries in vain to slow the stampede of the Federal XI Corps after Jackson’s 
flank attack had caught it by surprise. A Pennsylvania lieutenant described the retreat as 
“an avalanche of panic-stricken, flying men, a wild frenzied mob tearing to the rear.” 


crossed the Potomac, in admirable order, 
and the army in splendid trim and spir- 
its without loss .. . . His retreat from 
Gettysburg was strategic, to draw Meade’s 
army from the high hills behind which 
they took refuge.”*4 

Shortly after the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, Lee commented that the 
Federals had suffered such damage at 
Gettysburg that “it will be seen for the 
next six months that that army will be as 
quiet as a sucking dove.”?° In fact, it 
would be ten months before Ulysses S. 
Grant mounted the next major offensive 
in Virginia. 

Lee and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia kept a vigilant watch along the 
Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers dur- 
ing the winter of 1863-64. Severe short- 
ages of food, medicine, and clothing 
plagued the Confederates. As late as April 
12, Lee grimly informed Jefferson Davis: 
“J cannot see how we can operate with 
our present supplies. . .. There is noth- 
ing to be had in this section for man or 
animals.” Despite physical hardships, mo- 
rale remained high in the army. Most of 
the men looked with unqualified trust to 
their army commander. “General Robt. 
E. Lee is regarded by his army as nearest 
approaching the character of the great & 
good Washington than any man living,” 
wrote one colonel in late January 1864. 
“He is the only man living in whom they 
would unreservedly trust all power for 
the preservation of their independence.” 
A private in the 12th Virginia Cavalry 
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used fewer words to make the same point 
in late March: “No army ever had such a 
leader as General Lee.”?° 

A new opponent took the field to test 
Lee’s leadership in the spring of 1864. 
Ulysses S. Grant brought to Virginia a 
dazzling record of success in the Western 
Theater. His presence with the Army of 
the Potomac raised hopes among 
northerners that they finally had found 
a champion who could vanquish Lee and 
his army. Walter H. Taylor of Lee’s staff 
may have reflected the dominant feeling 
at Confederate headquarters when he 
prophesied that Grant, who had faced 
modestly talented generals in the West, 
“will find, I trust, that General Lee is a 
very different man to deal with, & if I 
mistake not will shortly come to grief if 
he attempts to repeat the tactics in Vir- 
ginia which proved so successful in Mis- 
sissippi.””” 

Lee entered the campaign with a 
much smaller army than Grant's. He wel- 
comed Longstreet’s divisions, which had 
spent a miserable winter in East Tennes- 
see, back to the army at an emotional re- 
view in late April. One observer noted 
that when the men saw Lee “a wild and 
prolonged cheer, fraught with a feeling 
that thrilled all hearts, ran along the lines 
and rose to the heavens.” An artillerist lik- 
ened the event to “a military sacra- 
ment.”?8 Even with Longstreet’s troops, 
the Army of Northern Virginia num- 
bered only about 66,000 men compared 
to Grant’s nearly 120,000. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


George Pickett’s division and the Texas Brigade of General Charles Field’s division overrun Federal breastworks on the 
Clay farm near Bermuda Hundred on June 17. The charge was spontaneous, precipitated by annoying sniper fire and shelling. 
Sketched by British newspaper artist Frank Vizetelly, Houghton Library. 


A month of unprecedented fury 
opened on May 4 when the Federals 
crossed the Rapidan River and moved 
into the Wilderness, where the armies 
had grappled during the Chancellorsville 
campaign. Grant sought to bring Lee to 
bay, tie him down in Virginia, and bleed 
the Confederate army as much as pos- 
sible. Lee hoped to find an opening to 
strike back at the enemy, fearful that a 
protracted defensive campaign would 
culminate in a siege at Richmond and 
eventual northern victory. Unlike previ- 
ous campaigns in which the armies had 
fought, withdrawn to recover and refit, 
and then maneuvered to fight again, the 
1864 Overland campaign witnessed al- 
most constant fighting—large battles fol- 
lowed by skirmishing and smaller en- 
gagements and then other large battles. 
The toll in men would set a chilling new 
standard for slaughter. 

Lee and Grant first tested each other 
on May 5-6 in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. The Confederates inaugurated the 
action as Grant’s troops marched south- 
ward through the gloomy woods of 
Spotsylvania County. The first day’s fight- 
ing ended in a stalemate, but early the 
next morning Federals routed most of A. 
P. Hill’s corps, which held the Confeder- 
ate right, and nearly won a decisive vic- 
tory. Lee rode into the swirling action at 
the Widow Tapp field along the Orange 
Plank Road, seeking first to rally Hill’s 
men and then urging the Texas Brigade, 
just arriving on the field with the van- 


guard of Longstreet’s corps, to counter- 
attack. In the first and most famous “Lee 
to the Rear” episode, the Texans and their 
Arkansan comrades made Lee go back to 
safety before they would advance. Later 
on May 6, the Confederates managed to 
turn both of Grant’s flanks but failed to 
deliver a knockout blow. The two days of 
combat claimed more than 18,000 Fed- 
eral and 11,000 Confederate casualties, 
among the latter James Longstreet, mis- 
takenly shot by some of his own troops 
in circumstances weirdly reminiscent of 
Stonewall Jackson’s wounding. 

Unlike previous Federal command- 
ers who had retreated after being roughly 
handled by Lee, Grant ignored his losses 
and pressed southward to get around the 
Confederate right. The two armies 
clashed again during May 8-21 in the 
battles of Spotsylvania Court House. The 
heaviest combat of the Overland cam- 
paign took place on May 12, when 
Federals smashed through the Mule Shoe 
salient in Lee’s lines and almost split the 
Confederate army into a pair of vulner- 
able pieces. Once again Lee rode to the 
front, placing himself at risk as he worked 
to rally soldiers and direct reinforcements 
to the point of danger. Impressive fight- 
ing by several Confederate brigades sta- 
bilized the situation in the Mule Shoe and 
enabled the army to construct another 
line. By May 21, when the armies 
marched away from Spotsylvania, an- 
other 18,000 Federals and 12,000 Con- 
federates had joined the list of casualties 


The first two weeks of campaigning 
in 1864 ravaged the Confederate high 
command. A southern minié ball cost Lee 
the invaluable services of James Long- 
street; A.P. Hill missed crucial action be- 
cause of recurring ailments; and Richard 
S. Ewell performed in a manner that 
prompted Lee to remove him from the 
army. The full cost of this breakdown of 
command stood out starkly on May 24- 
25. Grant maneuvered his army into an 
awkward position astride the North Anna 
River, offering a tempting target. But Lee 
lay prostrate in his cot with severe dys- 
entery, unable to oversee an assault and 
unwilling to commit such a task to any 
available lieutenant. A staff officer later 
described a frustrated Lee as saying, “We 
must strike them a blow—we must never 
let them pass us again—we must strike 
them a blow!”?? 

After the missed opportunity at the 
North Anna, the armies shifted southeast 
to the vicinity of Cold Harbor. There Lee 
constructed a defensive line between 
Totopotomoy Creek and the Chicka- 
hominy River, his right flank resting near 
the old Gaines’ Mill battlefield. On June 
1, precisely two years after he had taken 
command of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, Lee tried to find a way to turn 
Grant's left near Old Cold Harbor. That 
attempt failed, another day of entrench- 
ing followed, and on June 3 more than 
50,000 Federals struck the well-engi- 
neered southern positions. In a battle as 
lopsided as Fredericksburg, Lee’s soldiers 
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A Union siege mortar at Petersburg. Once Lee was locked into a siege, 
the Confederacy had only months to live, Library of Congress. 


inflicted 7,500 casualties while suffering 
no more than 1,500. This victory did little 
to raise Lee’s spirits. He knew the inexo- 
rable progression of the campaign had 
taken the armies ever closer to Richmond 
and a possible siege. Just after Cold Har- 
bor, he spoke with Jubal Early about his 
deepest fear. “We must destroy this army 
of Grant's before he gets to [the] James 
River,” said Lee, “if he gets there, it will 
become a siege, and then it will be a mere 
question of time.”*? 

On June 12, U.S. Grant began a 
movement that set the stage for the sce- 
nario Lee most dreaded. Fooling Lee 
completely, the Federal chief disengaged 
at Cold Harbor and marched toward the 
James. Crossing that imposing barrier on 
pontoon bridges, Federals hastened to- 
ward Petersburg, where on June 15-18 
they mounted a series of disjointed as- 
saults that failed to take the city. Once 
certain that Grant had crossed the river, 
Lee shuttled troops to the Petersburg de- 
fenses in time to participate in the repulse 
of Federal attacks on the 16th and 17th. 

The Overland campaign ended on 
June 18 as the armies settled into their 
lines around Petersburg. Since crossing 
the Rapidan on May 4, the Federals had 
suffered more than 60,000 casualties and 
the Confederates more than 33,000—a 
roughly equal ratio of losses to strength 
on each side. The armies scarcely re- 
sembled the forces that had opened the 
campaign. For the rest of the conflict they 


would engage in a more static form of 
warfare, constructing a maze of works 
along the Richmond-Petersburg front 
while Grant applied growing pressure, 
extending his lines westward and work- 
ing to cut Lee’s lines of communication 
and supply. 

The siege of Petersburg lasted more 
than nine months. A number of sharp 
actions broke the tedium of siege life 
during the remainder of 1864, among 
them the battles of the Crater on July 30, 
the Weldon Railroad on August 18-19, 
Reams’ Station on August 25, and Fort 
Harrison and Peeble’s Farm on Septem- 
ber 29-October 2. Lee also ordered the 
last major Confederate strategic diversion 
in Virginia, sending Jubal Early to the 
Shenandoah Valley in mid-June. Early 
crossed the Potomac River, marched to 
the outskirts of Washington, and tied 
down more than 40,000 Federals before 
losing three sharp battles to Philip H. 
Sheridan’s forces between September 19 
and October 19. The last of Early’s de- 
feats, at Cedar Creek just south of Win- 
chester, marked the end of a significant 
Confederate presence in the Shenandoah. 
Along with William Tecumseh Sherman’s 
capture of Atlanta, northern success in 
the Valley helped ensure Abraham 
Lincoln’s re-election to a second term. 
That election depressed morale across the 
Confederacy, where soldiers and civilians 
understood that Lincoln would continue 
to prosecute the war vigorously. 
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The final period of the war offered 
little good news to Lee and his army. 
Some Confederates took heart at Lee’s 
appointment as general-in-chief of all 
Confederate forces on February 6, 1865. 
A Kentucky-born officer expressed such 
sentiment when he wrote enthusiasti- 
cally: “[This] has inspired our country 
with more hope, courage, & confidence 
than it has had for a year or two.”?! In 
fact, the promotion to general-in-chief 
had come too late to have any practical 
effect. 

Lee entertained personal doubts 
about the Confederacy’s chances for vic- 
tory but urged public support for any 
measure that would help maintain con- 
tinued resistance. For example, he rec- 
ommended that slaves be armed and 
placed in the army. He also suggested 
that slaves who served faithfully, together 
with their families, should be freed. This 
topic generated hot debate during the 
last winter of the conflict, placing at odds 
those, like Lee, who insisted indepen- 
dence outweighed every other consider- 
ation and those who argued that arm- 
ing slaves would undermine the 
foundation of the Confederate social sys- 
tem. Lee’s sentiments, made public in late 
February by Richmond newspapers, pro- 
moted considerable support for arming 
and freeing slaves. “With the great mass 
of our people,” noted the Richmond Sen- 
tinel with some hyperbole, “nothing 
more than this letter [from Lee] is 
needed to settle every doubt or silence 
every objection.” In March 1865, the 
Confederate Congress passed legislation 
permitting the enrollment of slaves as 
soldiers but refused to provide any guar- 
antee of freedom.” 

The siege of Petersburg neared its 
end during the last week of March 1865. 
Lee made a final desperate effort to break 
the Federal grip on the city with an at- 
tack on Fort Stedman, hoping to compel 
Grant to shorten his lines and thereby re- 
lieve pressure on the Confederates. 
Launched on March 25, the attack 
achieved momentary success before 
heavy counterattacks restored the Federal 
position. Lee lost at least 4,500 men and 
gained nothing. Six days later fighting 
flared on the far western Confederate 
flank along the White Oak Road near 
Dinwiddie Court House. The following 
day, April 1, Philip Sheridan crushed 
George E. Pickett’s position in the battle 
of Five Forks, turning Lee’s right and 


forcing the evacuation of Richmond on 
the night of April 2-3. 

A week-long retreat westward 
from Richmond and Petersburg en- 
sued. Lee hoped to find a way to join 
Joseph E. Johnston’s army in North 
Carolina, but Grant’s pursuit denied 
him an opening. By April 8, the armies 
reached the vicinity of Appomattox 
Court House, where northern cavalry 
blocked the front of Lee’s column. 
Hemmed in by powerful northern 
forces to the east, south, and west, Lee 
decided he must see Grant. The war’s 
two most famous generals met in the 
parlor of Wilmer McLean’s home in 
Appomattox Court House on April 9. 
Grant extended generous terms, Lee 
accepted them, and the two men signed 
the document of surrender. The Army 
of Northern Virginia, reduced to 
28,000 men, had shed its last blood for 
Robert E. Lee. 

The Confederate people received 
word of events at Appomattox with an- 
guished resignation. Thousands of other 
Confederate soldiers remained under 
arms, but Lee and his army personified 
the cause for most white southerners. 
The surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia understandably signaled the 
end of the war. “Everybody feels ready 
to give up hope,” was a Georgia woman’s 
representative response to news of 
Appomattox. ““‘It is useless to struggle 
longer, seems to be the common cry,’ she 
wrote sadly, “and the poor wounded men 
go hobbling about the streets with de- 
spair on their faces.”** 

What is a fair evaluation of Lee as a 
soldier? He frequently pursued the stra- 
tegic and tactical offensive as an army 
commander. This style of generalship re- 
sulted in heavy casualties during his fa- 
mous campaigns in 1862-63 and has led 
many historians to question his leader- 
ship. Critics have discussed at length how 
Lee’s battles during his first thirteen 
months at the helm of the Army of 
Northern Virginia drained Confederate 
manpower; some historians have sug- 
gested that the South would have been 
better off with a commander who 
husbanded precious human resources. 
There can be no denying the bloody cost 
of Lee’s battles. In 1862, more than a fifth 
of his soldiers became casualties during 
the Seven Days and again at Second 
Manassas, and a higher percentage fell at 
Antietam. During the first half of 1863, 


the army lost another 20 per cent at 
Chancellorsville and suffered even more 
horribly at Gettysburg. 

Did Lee’s results justify such im- 
mense loss? Except for the easy repulse 
of Burnside’s unimaginative assaults at 
Fredericksburg, each of the campaigns 
conveyed to the Confederate people a 
sense that Lee was taking the war to the 
enemy rather than simply awaiting the 
next Federal move. Even during the pro- 
tracted defensive fighting of 1864-65, Lee 
retained his reputation as an audacious 
commander who would seize any oppor- 
tunity to smite the enemy. This was pre- 
cisely the type of effort the southern 
populace demanded of their generals and 
government. Confederates mourned the 
thousands of killed and wounded soldiers 
in 1862-63 but leveled remarkably little 
criticism toward Lee as the officer respon- 
sible for the effusion of blood. 

Civilians and soldiers alike saw in 
Lee a daring and resourceful general who 
gave them offensive victories during his 
first year in command. He alone proved 
to bea reliable source for good news from 
the battlefield, and they came to trust him 
almost blindly. A British visitor captured 
the depth of devotion to Lee in March 
1865: “Genl R. E. Lee... [is] the idol of 
his soldiers & the Hope of His Country. . 
.. [T]he prestige which surrounds his 
person & the almost fanatical belief in his 
judgement & capacity ...is the one idea 
of an entire people.”** 

More than once Lee’s generalship 
brought the Confederacy to the verge of 
independence, inspiring its people to re- 
sist long past the point at which they oth- 
erwise would have conceded their inabil- 


After the war, Lee came to 
personify the Lost Cause. 


Brass badge (right): R.E. Lee Camp No. 1, Confed- 
erate Veterans, ca. 1900, presented to Miss Nannie 
Heth. Below: “The Pride of the South” Dixie Bee, 
Southern Breweries bottle label, Charlotte, North 
Carolina (1933). 


ity to overcome northern numbers and 
power. Because the South lacked the re- 
sources to crush the North’s armies, the 
key to victory lay in bolstering Confed- 
erate morale while persuading the north- 
ern people that the war exacted too heavy 
a toll. In the summer and early autumn 
of 1862, again in the spring of 1863, and, 
most notably, in the summer of 1864, 
Union morale plummeted because Lee’s 
military operations exacerbated politi- 
cal and social divisions in the North. For 
most of the war, Lee and his army served 
as their nation’s chief hope, and after 
Appomattox they stood as the defeated 
South’s primary symbol of honorable 
striving in a struggle that had ended in 
utter defeat. 


GARY W. GALLAGHER is a member of 
the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. His recent publica- 
tions include “Lee and His Generals in 
War and Memory” and “The Richmond 
Campaign of 1862: The Peninsula and 
the Seven Days.” 


NOTES 

1. For a discussion of recent unfavorable es- 
timates of Lee’s generalship, see Alan T. 
Nolan, “Historians’ Perspectives on Lee,” 
Columbiad: A Quarterly Review of the War 
between the States 2 (Winter 1999), pp. 27- 
45, For a selection of favorable and unfa- 
vorable writings, see Gary W. Gallagher, ed., 
Lee the Soldier (Lincoln: 1995). Many of the 
arguments in this article are laid out in 
greater detail in Gallagher, The Confeder- 
ate War (Cambridge, 1997), and Lee and 
His Generals in War and Memory (Baton 
Rouge: 1998). 
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“Stonewall” Jackson’s men launch an irresistable flank attack during the Battle of Chancellorsville. Library of Congress 


EVALUATING LEE’S GENERALSHIP 


DEMOLISHING 1 MYTH 


ALAN T. NOLAN 


par ve 4. As is well known, the American Civil War is 
a source and also the subject of a vast 
mythology. Indeed, under the rubric of the 
“Lost Cause,” there exists a comprehensive 
Southern rationale of secession and the 
politics and military history of the event. One 

of the principal mythic persons of the Lost 
Cause is, of course, Robert E. Lee. As Thomas 
Connelly has stated, Lee “became a god figure 
for Virginians, a saint for the white Protestant 
South, and a hero for the nation.” ! 
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A staple of the apotheosis of Lee has to do with his military career. It is widely 
asserted that he was a superb general, a peerless leader. In 1991, I challenged this 
evaluation in my book Lee Considered: General Robert E. Lee and Civil War History. 

In 1999, I examined and wrote of the Lee literature since 1991 and found that it had 
markedly changed in method and tone.’ Military writers today seem at last to be 
“considering” Lee, instead of simply assuming his greatness, the former method of 
writing about him. ‘Thus, the art and science of history are being served. 


HAVE BEEN ASKED AGAIN to 
state my view of Lee’s general- 
ship. As suggested above, I be- 
lieve that his exalted military 
reputation, represents a Lost 
Cause phenomenon. My study of the lit- 
erature leads me to conclude that Lee’s 
exaltation is premised on another bed- 
rock principle of the Lost Cause: that the 
South could not have won the war and 
was simply overpowered by Northern 
men and materiel. This is the “inevitable 
loss” tradition. At the outset, it should 
be understood that it is generally be- 
lieved today by serious historians that the 
South could, in fact, have won the war. 
Today’s scholarship rejects the tradition 
of the inevitable loss. In 1956, the South- 
ern historian Bell I. Wiley spoke to this 
point: 
In the years since Appomattox 
millions of Southerners have 
attributed Confederate defeat to 
the North’s overpowering 
strength. This is a comforting 
conclusion and is not without a 
substantial basis of fact. For the 
North unquestionably had an 
immense superiority of material 
and human resources. But the 
North faced a greater task. In 
order to win the war, the North 
had to subdue a vast country of 
nine million inhabitants, while the 
South would prevail by maintain- 
ing a successful resistance. To put 
it another way, the North had to 
conquer the South while the 
South could win by outlasting its 
adversary, by convincing the 
North that coercion was impos- 
sible or not worth the effort. The 
South had reason to believe that it 
could achieve independence. That 
it did not, was due as much, if not 
more, to its own failings as to the 
superior strength of the foe.* 


As indicated, it seems plain to me that 
the traditional premise—that the South 
simply could not have won—has had 
much to do with establishing Lee’s ex- 
alted military reputation; indeed, the 
whole direction of one’s inquiry into 
Lee’s generalship depends on whether 
one accepts the tradition or believes that 
the South could have won. 

Different criteria for evaluating 
generalship depend on which premise 
one establishes. If the loss was inevitable, 
advancing the cause to victory is not part 
of the consideration. The leader is evalu- 
ated without reference to his nation’s war 
objective; that objective was never at is- 
sue; it was impossible. Thus, the questions 
in evaluation of the general are: Did he 
put up a good fight? Did he inflict sig- 
nificant casualties on the enemy? Did he 
win battles? If, on the other hand, the war 
was winnable, the question asked in the 
evaluation is much sterner: did the leader 
maximize the chances of victory? 

I insist that Lee’s obligation was to 
make the maximum contribution to vic- 
tory for the Confederacy. He was not sup- 
posed to be merely putting on a show, 
exciting the crowd, or doing remarkable 
things. His job was to maximize the 
chances of victory. 

Another preliminary to my evalua- 
tion of Lee’s generalship looks to the lo- 
gistical and strategic circumstances of the 
parties at the outset of the war. As we all 
know, in 1861 the Union states had nearly 
three and one-half times as many white 
men of military age as had the Confed- 
eracy. There was also a significant mate- 
riel difference, but my thesis is the result 
of the manpower difference.* These cir- 
cumstances should have dictated the par- 
ties’ “grand strategy,” that is their parties’ 
understanding of the nature of the war 
and how it was to be won. 

| emphasize that I am talking about 
grand strategy, not battle or campaign 
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strategy. As defined by Clausewitz, grand 
strategy is “the use of engagements to at- 
tain the objects of war.” A more modern 
definition says that grand strategy is “the 
art or science of developing and employ- 
ing in war military resources for the pur- 
pose of providing maximum support to 
national policy.” 

Clearly the Confederacy’s objective 
was to make permanent the fact of seces- 
sion. The Confederacy needed to win the 
war, but it did not need to conquer the 
North. The North needed to conquer the 
South to win, but not vice versa. 

Theoretically, there were two ways for 
the South to frustrate the North’s effort 
to crush secession: 

a. The South could have defeated the 
North militarily, that is driven the 
Federal armies from the field. 

b. The South could have won by simply 
not losing: holding on and inflicting 
such harm on the North as to cause it 
to give up the attempt to conquer the 
South. 


These alternatives are well described 
and also evaluated by Edward Porter 
Alexander in his writings. Alexander was, 
of course, chief of ordnance for the Army 
of Northern Virginia and then chief of 
artillery for Longstreet’s corps. In Fight- 
ing for the Confederacy, Alexander noted 
that “we could not hope to conquer her 
[the North].” Spelling out this point he 
said: “When the South entered upon a war 
with a power so immensely her superior 
in men & money, and all wealth of mod- 
ern resources and machinery and trans- 
portation appliances by land & sea, she 
could entertain but one single hope of fi- 
nal success. That was, that the despera- 
tion of her resistance would finally exact 
from her adversary such a price in blood 
& treasure as to exhaust the enthusiasm 
for the object of the war. We could not 
hope to conquer her. Our one chance was 
to wear her out.”° (emphasis in original) 


Dementi Studio 


This evaluation is not, of course, 
without precedent. During the American 
Revolution, the British had probably the 
best professional army in the world. By 
contrast the Americans were citizen sol- 
diers, frequently short-term militia. The 
Americans did not overpower the Brit- 
ish militarily, in fact they had few victo- 
ries, many defeats, and many retreats. 
Military historian George A. Bruce de- 
scribes the circumstances: 

Washington had a correct insight 
into the minds of his own people 
and that of the enemy, the 
strength of resolution of each to 
bear heavy burdens, looking 
forward with certainty to the 
time when the public sentiment 
of England, led by Chatham and 
Burke, would be ready to 
acknowledge the Colonies as an 
independent nation. With these 
views he carried on the war for 
seven years, all the way from 
Boston to Yorktown on a 
generally defensive plan, the only 
one pointing to the final goal of 
independence.’ (emphasis added) 


A portrait of Lee on Traveller, 
made in Petersburg late in summer or early 
autumn of 1864. Broken windows and 
debris from the shelling can be seen on the 
building behind the general. 


The Americans, on the grand stra- 
tegic defensive, were defeated many times 
but fought on, and they won because the 
British decided that the struggle was ei- 
ther hopeless or too burdensome to con- 
tinue. The United States conflict with the 
Viet Cong is another example. The 


United States decided that an all-out war 
was politically inadvisable and the Viet 
Cong made the war costly enough to in- 
duce this country to give up the effort. 

Surely the South’s grand strategy 
should have been defensive: “Our one 
chance was to wear her out.” This was 
perfectly feasible because of the North’s 
necessity to destroy the Southern armies 
and the capacity of the Confederacy to 
continue the war. And, there was the 
mid-nineteenth century surge in the 
relative tactical power of the defensive 
because of the rifled gun. This is not to 
say that the South’s effort should have 
been static. Within the defensive grand 
strategy, its armies could have under- 
taken appropriate offensive thrusts, as 
Washington did during the Revolution, 
as at Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown. 
It is also not to say that the South should 
have pursued a perimeter or frontier 
defense. It is to say that the South should 
have fought a war to conserve its man- 
power and avoid ultimate defeat in the 
field by combat or siege. 

What was Lee’s sense of the war, his 
grand strategy? It was plainly an aggres- 
sive offensive sense. This is established by 
viewing three factors: 

1. Lee’s statements of his strategic 
views; 

2. The campaigns Lee recommended; 
and 

3, The campaigns he directed for the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


In terms of Lee’s statements of his 
sense of the strategy, one may first look 
toa letter of his of June 25, 1863, to Presi- 
dent Davis from Williamsport, Mary- 
land: “Our true policy is, as far as we can, 
so to employ our forces as to give occu- 
pation to his at points of our selection... 
our concentration at any point, compels 
that of the enemy.’* (emphasis added) It 
may be noted that this letter concerns a 
variety of Confederate fronts: Virginia, 
North Carolina and Kentucky. It is a pre- 
scription for military confrontation and, 
therefore, a prescription for an offensive 
grand strategy. Further, on July 6, 1864, 
shortly after the siege at Petersburg be- 
gan, Lee was very plain in a letter to Davis: 
“If we can defeat or drive the armies of the 
enemy from the field, we shall have peace. 
All our efforts and energy should be di- 
rected to this object.”? (emphasis added) 
Again, a plain statement from Lee of an 
offensive approach to warfare. 


The catalog of the campaigns that he 
advised is extensive. On May 30, 1863,0n 
the eve of the Pennsylvania Campaign, 
he wrote: “If I were stronger, I think I 
could force [the enemy] back.”'® On June 
8, 1863, nearer to Gettysburg, he wrote: 
“T am aware that there is difficulty and 
hazard in taking the aggressive with so 
large an enemy in its front, entrenched 
behind a river where it cannot be advan- 
tageously attacked. Unless it can be drawn 
into a position to be assailed, it will take 
its own time to prepare and strengthen 
itself to renew its advance upon Rich- 
mond.”!! 

On August 31, 1863, after Gettys- 
burg, the general wrote from Richmond 
to Longstreet who was at army head- 
quarters in the field: “Use every effort to 
prepare the army for offensive opera- 
tions ....I can see nothing better to be 
done than to endeavor to bring General 
Meade out and use our efforts to crush 
his army while in its present condi- 
tion.” In September of 1863, he filed 
his report of the fight at Chancellorsville: 
“Attacking largely superior numbers in 
strongly entrenched positions their he- 
roic courage overcame every obstacle of 
nature and art and achieved a triumph 
most honorable to our arms... Our 
loss ... could not be otherwise than se- 
vere. Many valuable officers and men 
were killed or wounded.” 

Following Gettysburg, the Army of 
the Potomac and Lee’s army carried ona 
war of maneuver, marked frequently by 
Lee’s effort to bring on a battle. For ex- 
ample, on October 11, 1863, he wrote a 
letter to Secretary of War Seddon from 
Madison Courthouse, Virginia: “Yester- 
day I moved the army to this position 
with the hope of getting an opportunity 
to strike a blow at the enemy.”!4 Less than 
a week later from Bristoe he wrote to 
Davis: “With a view to bringing on an en- 
gagement with the army of Gen. Meade. 
.. around Culpeper Court House..., this 
army marched on the 9th... and arrived 
near Culpeper on the llth... . The en- 
emy retired toward the Rappahannock.. 
. declining battle, and removing all his 
stores. | determined to make another ef- 
fort to reach him, and made a move 
through Warrenton.” Lee then de- 
scribed Meade’s continued retreat and his 
own decision not to pursue the Federals 
farther: “Our loss was slight—except in 
the action at this place [Bristoe] where it 
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was quite severe.”!® Late in 1863, the 
Army of the Potomac moved to Mine 
Run but Meade decided against an attack 
when he found Lee in what seemed a 
strong position. Lee advised Richmond 
of Meade’s desisting and then said 
“Preparations were made to attack him . 
.. this was prevented by his retreat.”!” In 
February of 1864, he requested supplies 
and horses for the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, writing “with these I could... drive 
him to the Potomac.”!* 

On May 22, 1864, after the Wilder- 
ness and Spotsylvania, he wrote to Davis 
regarding Grant's huge army: “It seems 
to me our best policy is to unite upon it 
and endeavor to crush it.”!° 

Lee’s writings during this period 
bristle with aggressiveness: “striking a 
blow,” “crushing the enemy,’ “driving the 
enemy.” On September 9, 1863, he wrote 
to Davis concerning Rosecrans in Ten- 
nessee. “He... ought to be attacked as 
soon as possible.”?” On September 11, 
1864, he wrote to Early in the valley: 
“None will be able to resist you, provided 
you strike them before they are strength- 
ened.”*! Early was exhorted to take the 
offensive. At Opequon, Fisher’s Hill and 
Cedar Creek, he was heavily defeated. 
Lee’s purpose in sending Early to the Val- 
ley was to draw Federals from the Rich- 
mond front, and indeed Early’s move did 
that. But Lee’s urging Early to attack re- 
sulted in battles in which Early was vir- 
tually destroyed. 

There is an illuminating description 
by Porter Alexander concerning the situ- 
ation on April 5, 1865, on the eve of the 
surrender: 

We took the road to Jetersville, 
where it was understood that 
Sheridan with cavalry was across 
our path, & Gen. Lee intended to 
attack him. I never saw Gen. Lee 
so anxious to bring on a battle in 
my life as he seemed that after- 
noon, but a conference with Gen. 
W.H.E. Lee in command of the 
cavalry in our front seemed to 
disappoint him greatly. 


[W.H.F.] Lee reported that 

Sheridan had been reinforced by 

two infantry corps which were 

entrenching, & that force was 

more than we could venture to 

attack,?? 

It is appropriate now to look to the 

third factor that identifies Lee’s aggres- 


In May 1862, Alfred R. Waud sketched Union forces pursuing Confederates 
through Mechanicsville. Library of Congress 


sive grand strategy—that is his own 
army’s campaigns, his operations within 
the strategy. 

Appointed to command what be- 
came the Army of Northern Virginia on 
June 1, 1862, General Lee turned at once 
to the offensive on the peninsula: battles 
at Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Frayser’s 
Farm and Malvern Hill. These were fol- 
lowed by the Second Bull Run Campaign 
which was strategically offensive al- 
though, except for Longstreet’s August 30 
counterattack, it was tactically defensive 
on Lee’s part. Antietam was tactically de- 
fensive, but Lee’s move into Maryland 
was offensive and assured a battle in that 
state. At Chancellorsville, Lee repeatedly 
attacked the Federal defensive perimeter 
after Jackson’s march. Gettysburg was 
Lee’s most daring offensive undertaking; 
there he repeatedly attacked. After 
Gettysburg he maneuvered to attack, and 
did attack at Bristoe, but his offensive ef- 
forts were frustrated by Meade’s refusal 
to accept battle. 

Even during the Overland Campaign 
Lee attacked and thus played into Grant’s 
hands, contributing to the attrition of his 
own army and to its being pinned. One 
of his noteworthy efforts was on March 
25, 1865, at Fort Stedman, an attack 
Alexander characterized as illustrative of 
Lee’s “sublime audacity.”** As so often is 
the case, despite audacity, Lee suffered 
very heavy losses in the course of defeat. 

I do not contend that all of these 
activities of Army of Northern Virginia 
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were mistakes. I cite them as demonstra- 
tions of the general’s commitment to the 
grand strategy of militarily defeating the 
Northern armies. Connelly and Archer 
Jones look at these same activities and 
conclude: “Lee’s frequent offensive 
thrusts and his almost invariable assump- 
tion of the offensive in battle suggest he 
believed that the way to win the war was 
by annihilation of the enemy army.” 
The problem with the grand strat- 
egy of the offensive was that it was less 
realistic than simply maintaining the 
Confederate army in being and exacting 
a sufficient price to induce the North to 
quit the war. In other words, the crux of 
Lee’s difficulty was arithmetic. Curiously, 
Lee himself consistently sensed this rela- 
tive numbers problem. On January 10, 
1863, he wrote that the Southerners 
should “beware of the dangerous delu- 
sion that the armies now in the field are 
sufficient to bring the war to a successful 
and speedy termination . .. our dimin- 
ished and exhausted troops have been 
unable to renew a successful struggle 
against fresh numbers of the enemy.” 
On June 10, 1863, after Chancellorsville 
and at the outset of the Gettysburg Cam- 
paign, he wrote that the Confederates 
“were bound to husband our strength .. 
. our resources in men are constantly di- 
minishing, and the disproportion in this 
respect... is steadily augmenting, Its [the 
Army of Northern Virginia] ranks are 
getting weaker and its losses are not sup- 


plied by recruits.””° 


On July 8, 1863, in a letter to Davis 
just after Gettysburg, Lee said “Though 
conscious that the enemy has been shat- 
tered in the recent battle, Iam aware that 
he may be easily reinforced, while no ad- 
dition can be made to our numbers.”?” 

On August 23, 1864, from Petersburg 
he wrote to Seddon: “Without some in- 
crease in our strength, I cannot see how 
we are to escape the natural military con- 
sequences of the enemy’s numerical su- 
periority.” 

And on September 2, 1864, “... we 
have no troops disposable to meet move- 
ments of the enemy or strike where op- 
portunity presents without taking them 
from the trenches and exposing some 
important point. Our ranks are con- 
stantly diminishing by battle and disease, 
and few recruits are received. The conse- 
quences are inevitable.”** 

The materiality of this manpower 
disproportion is well illustrated by the 
relative casualties of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia and the Northern armies. 
They show that Lee’s casualties were dis- 
proportionate, as well as irreplaceable”? 
(see table below). 

It is also to be noted that desertions 
and straggling were disproportionately 
high in the Army of Northern Virginia 
because of its aggressive activities. Deser- 
tions reached “nightmare proportions 
during and after the Antietam campaign 


LEE 


Seven Days 


Second Bull Run 


Chancellorsville 10,746 
18.7% 
Gettysburg 22,638 


30.2% 


32,000 
45.7% 


Wilderness Through 
Cold Harbor 


FEDERALS 
19,739 
20.7% 
9,108 
19% 
Antietam 11,724 11,657 
22.6% 10.5% 


and in fact increased after the Army of 
Northern Virginia returned to Vir- 
ginia.”*° On September 13, 1862, before 
the battle, Lee wrote to Davis that from 
“one-third to one-half” of his army was 
absent.*! And Freeman speaks of “mass 
desertion” from Lee’s army after 
Gettysburg.*? On July 27, 1863, in a let- 
ter to Davis, Lee wrote that “many thou- 
sand men [are] improperly absent from 
this army.’*? On August 11, 1863, a gen- 
eral amnesty for deserters who would re- 
turn was declared. On August 17, 1863, 
Lee wrote to Davis that “many presumed 
on it and absented themselves.” Col. 
Bruce summarizes the circumstances of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, wholly 
disregarding deserters and stragglers: “In 
the short period of one year and seven 
days, he fought six of the greatest battles 
in the war. In this short time there had 
fallen . . . 82,208, not counting losses in 
skirmishes, minor engagements and the 
hardships of forced marches and expo- 
sure, which would probably swell the fig- 
ure to a full hundred thousand; the 
Union loss, figured the same way, during 
the same period was 74,720."*4 

I again emphasize the profound sec- 
tional difference in the significance of ca- 
sualties. Federal casualties were replaced; 
Confederate casualties were irreplaceable. 
The Army of Northern Virginia was es- 
pecially damaged by losses in field grade 
and mid-level officers. 
Robert Krick has com- 


9, 796 mented on the effect of this 
10.7% on the army even before 
10.096 Gettysburg.*° 

13.3% Lee had several times 


predicted that if he was 
caught in a siege, he would 
be forced to surrender.*® 


11,116 
11.4% 


17,684 


Avoiding a siege required sufficient rela- 
tive manpower for mobility to maneuver 
so as to avoid being fixed in a given place. 
Lee lost this capacity as of June 18, 1864, 
the beginning of the siege of Petersburg. 
Confederate acolyte Clifford Dowdey, 
one of Lee’s worshipful advocates, says 
this: “June 18 [1864] marked the end of 
Grant’s campaign against Richmond, and 
it also marked the end of Lee’s capacity 
to maintain maneuver. In achieving a 
stalemate against Grant’s hosts, Lee had 
been forced into static fortifications, the 
one eventuality he most dreaded.”*” 

In short, Lee’s heavy and dispropor- 
tionate losses led directly to the siege. These 
heavy and disproportionate losses had 
occurred throughout his command and 
were in large part consequences of his at- 
tack grand strategy. Lee failed to modify 
his grand strategy, which led eventually 
to his being besieged, despite his belief 
that such a result would be fatal. 

There is, of course, a substantial body 
of rationalizations of Lee’s bloody ap- 
proach. They are specious. A favorite of 
these defenses is the statement, whatever 
the issue, that Lee “had no alternative” to 
what he did. These excuses, defenses and 
rationalizations are addressed at length 
in my book, but are beyond the bounds 
of this article. 

Colonel Charles Marshall, one of the 
Confederate commander’s aides, has pro- 
vided a rationale of Lee’s direction of his 
forces that is the source for many Lee ad- 
vocates and their rationalizations. 
Marshall first emphasizes the significance 
of protecting Richmond, and identifies 
what he called “Lee’s military policy”: “In 
these circumstances, there was but one 
course left for General Lee to pursue, if 
he would save Richmond from the peril 


The W.L. Sheppard drawing (right) records a 
Confederate soldier wounded at Seven Pines 
being tended by civilians in Richmond. 

Frank & Marie Wood collection 
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which he knew would attend its invest- 
ment by a large army of the enemy. He 
must give occupation to that army, and 
such occupation as would compel the 
largest concentration of its forces. By this 
means he might even induce the enemy 
to withdraw troops from other parts of 
the Confederacy, and thus obtain addi- 
tional reinforcements for himself.” 
Marshall argued further that Lee sought 
“to employ the enemy at a distance and 
prevent his near approach to the city.”** 
This is intended to justify the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania campaigns and the en- 
tire Virginia war. Marshall further states 
that Lee was mindful of his strength 
problem and that: “General Lee thought 
that to expose our armies to the sacri- 
fices of great battles, the object of which 
was only to disperse and destroy those of 
the enemy would soon bring the Confed- 
eracy to the verge of exhaustion. Even 
victory in such engagements might prove 
disastrous. The North could readily raise 
new armies, while the means of the South 
were so limited that a few bloody victories 
might leave it powerless to continue the 
struggle.’*? (emphasis added) This was 
not intended as irony by Marshall but it 
surely is ironic. Lee’s conduct is turned 
upside down in Marshall’s writing. Lee 
did precisely what Marshall says he did 
not do and left the Confederacy power- 
less to continue the struggle. 

Lee advised Davis that military vic- 
tory was the way to peace and he “exposed 
his army in offensive efforts to defeat or 
drive the Federals from the field” and, 
accordingly, “the sacrifices of great battles 


some of which were bloody victories 
[and] did bring the Confederacy to the 
verge of exhaustion.” 

Lee’s real alternative strategy to the 
offensive was a defensive grand strategy 
within the context of which he could on 
occasion have undertaken appropriate 
and likely offensives. 

The defensive had risks such as the 
loss of territory and Southern morale, but 
so did his offensive grand strategy. In- 
deed, in 1864, Lee demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of the defensive grand strat- 
egy. Had he adopted it earlier, during the 
two offensive years, he would have had 
available a fair proportion of the 100,000 
officers and men he had lost in 1862 and 
1863. With these he could have main- 
tained mobility and avoided a siege. Ma- 
neuvers like Early’s 1864 transfer to the 
Valley could have occurred with sufficient 
manpower to be effective. The Union, on 
the offensive against Lee’s defense, would 
have earlier and more intensely suffered 
the casualties like those that it suffered 
in 1864; in an apparent costly stalemate 
the North might have given up the war. 
The fact is that Lee in 1864 demonstrated 
the virtue of the grand strategy of the 
defensive and its feasibility. 

Lee’s offensive grand strategy led in- 
evitably, to use his words, to “the natural 
military consequences of the enemy’s 
numerical superiority.” That superiority 
was enhanced, of course, by Federal re- 
inforcements as well as by Lee’s heavy, 
disproportionate and irreplaceable losses. 
The defensive early in the war would have 
slowed the increase in Federal numerical 


Crossing the Potomac (below), the rebels’ invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
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superiority to the extent that the increase 
was the result of Lee’s losses. Col. Bruce 
has given us a rough analogy: “The popu- 
lation of the Confederate States was little 
less than half of the Northern States. If 
the resolution of one was equal to that of 
the other it would be easy to calculate the 
end of a war where losses on each side 
were equal. To illustrate, if a manufac- 
turer or merchant worth a million dol- 
lars should enter into a trade war with a 
competitor with two millions, and so ag- 
gressively carried it on as to entail a loss 
to each of $250,000 a year, the result 
would be that at the end of four years one 
would be bankrupt and the other still 
rich. This was the kind of war that Lee 
conducted." 

Douglas Southall Freeman won a 
Pulitzer prize with a Parson Weems-like 
biography of General Lee. In a thought- 
less moment he includes this truth and it 
sounds like Bruce’s trade analogy: “The 
army’s hard won battles left the ranks 
depleted, its command shattered by death 
or wounds, its personnel exhausted, its 
horses barely able to walk, its transpor- 
tation broken down, its ammunition and 
its commissary low,”*! 


“Our ranks are 
constantly diminished 
.. the consequences 
are inevitable.” 


What Freeman does not 
acknowledge is that this was 
the result of Lee’s relentless 
method of attack warfare. 

As I have said, there is a 
substantial catalog of ratio- 
nalizations of Lee’s grand 
strategy of the offensive. In 
my book, I tried to set forth 
what lawyers call anticipa- 
tory defenses to all of the 
then numerous defenses of General Lee’s 
acolytes. Based upon my own study, it 
seems to me that General Lee has an im- 
munity in history. Whatever the facts, his 
defenders rise to his defense like moth- 
ers protecting their children. William Pis- 
ton has written “cultural roles cannot be 
overturned by scholarship.” Since my 
book, a new rationalization for Lee’s ag- 
gressive offensive grand strategy has been 
developed. My friend Gary Gallagher of 
the University of Virginia is the princi- 
pal spokesman for this new defense. The 
thesis is that the Southern people ex- 
pected offensive warfare by their armies 
and strong movements against the de- 
spised Yankees. Thus Lee, according to 
Gallagher, fought as his people wanted 
him to and thereby developed and sus- 
tained Southern morale, and came within 
shouting distance of defeating the Union 
in the dark Federal days of 1864. 

There are several defects to this ar- 
gument. In the first place, it was certainly 
not Lee’s motive for the nature of his 
campaigns. His motive, as he explained 
to Davis, was to defeat and drive the Fed- 
eral armies from the field. As his plead- 
ing for manpower indicates and his wor- 


Left: Confederate 
infantry enroute 
to Pennsylvania; 


below: a dead 
Confederate soldier 
photographed near 
Devil's Den. 
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ries about the increased disproportion- 
ate size of his army with reference to the 
“natural military consequences” of the 
manpower problem, he knew that the of- 
fensive was a fatal road. To me, it is ab- 
surd to say that he pursued that road to 
please his countrymen even though he 
knew that it was destructive to the South. 
If he realized, as he apparently did, that 
his losses paved a fatal road, it would have 
been wrong for him to proceed that way 
to please the civilian cheerleaders. Given 
the population and strength of the par- 
ties at the outsetand as the war proceeded, 
Lee’s job was not to “please the folks” by 
killing their sons and losing the war. His 
appropriate response would have been to 
explain to Davis, to the people, and to the 
press, what Marshall ironically stated: 
“We cannot incur the risks and losses of 
an offensive warfare. To expose our 
armies to the sacrifices of great battle 
would soon bring us to the verge of ex- 
haustion. Even victory in such engage- 
ments might prove disastrous. The North 
could readily raise more men, while the 
means of the South are so limited that 
even a few bloody victories might leave 
us powerful to continue the struggle.” 


The role of a true leader is to make 
and lead public opinion, not simply to 
follow it and surely to disregard it if the 
leader knows that the public view is mis- 
taken as Lee did: “Our ranks are con- 
stantly diminished by battle or disease 
and few recruits are received. The conse- 
quences are inevitable.” 

In summary, Lee had certain tacti- 
cal skills and some strategic skills in an 
operational sense as distinguished from 
a grand strategic sense. His attack offen- 
siveness doubtless inspired his people 
and enhanced Confederate morale, but 
it also maximized the Confederacy’s 
chances of losing of the war and did, in 
fact, lead to that loss. Thus, Lee’s grand 
strategy and its cheering the Southern 
people was a fraud and in fact defeated 
these people. 

When all is said and done, Lee mis- 
understood the nature of the war he was 
supposed to fight and thus fought the war 
wrongly, that is, in a way destructive of 
the Confederacy’s chances. No positive 
results of his leadership can, | contend, 
overcome this ultimate failure. Colonel 
Bruce has also commented on the factor 
of Southern civilian will. Without ap- 
proving of Joseph E. Johnston’s entirely 
defensive Atlanta Campaign, Bruce 
makes a valid comparison between Lee 
and Johnston in terms of an understand- 
ing of the war: Johnston “came to the sane 
and correct conclusion that the passion 
of the Southern people for headlong 
fighting and great battles with a mortal- 
ity list of Napoleonic proportions, about 
equal on each side, and little else to show 
for them but the deceptive glare of vic- 
tory, could have but one ending—the ul- 
timate defeat of the cause for which they 


were fought.” 


ALAN NOLAN is a retired lawyer living in 
Indianapolis. His books include Lee Con- 
sidered, The Iron Brigade, and (edited with 
Sharon Vipond) Giants in Their Tall Black 
Hats, a book of essays on the Iron Brigade. 
He has two books forthcoming: Rally Once 
Again, a collection of articles and reviews 
he has written over the years, and a collec- 
tion of new essays edited jointly with Gary 
Gallagher, The Lost Cause and Civil War His- 
tory. 
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The Overland Campaign of 1864— 
forty-seven days of brutal, relent- 
less combat from the Rapidan 
River to the James—posed a 
severe challenge for General 
Robert E. Lee. For the first time in 
the war, the Confederate faced in 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant an opponent as aggressive, 
tenacious, and resourceful as 
himself. The battles and maneu- 
vers that took the contending 
armies from the Wilderness to 
Petersburg resembled a high- 
stakes chess match played by two 


masters. The major features of the | 


campaign are well known. Lee’s 
objective was to hold Grant at the 
Rapidan River. “Great misfortune 
will befall us,” he predicted, if 
Grant forced him to retreat. “We 
must destroy this army of Grant’s 
before it gets to the James River,” 
Lee reputedly told his subordinate 
Major General Jubal A. Early. “If 
he gets there it will become a 
siege, and then, it will be a mere 
question of time.” Outnumbered 
almost two to one, Lee skillfully 
fought the Union army to impasse 
in the Wilderness, at Spotsylvania 
Court House, on the North Anna 
River, at Totopotomoy Creek, and 
at Cold Harbor. But Grant refused 
to concede defeat, breaking each 
tactical stalemate by maneuvering 
south. Strategically, the campaign 
went to Grant. By June 18, the 
Union commander had pinned Lee 
against Richmond and Petersburg. 
The Confederacy’s fate was 
sealed, although its death throes 
continued for ten months more. 


Opposite: A detail from a painting 
by Thomast Nast depicting the 
surrender scene at Appomattox. 
Although the war would last for nine 
months beyond the close of the 
Overland Campaign, that forty- 
seven day campaign led directly to 
the surrender in Wilmer McClean’s 
Parlor. Courtesy of the Galena/Joe 
Daviss Coutly Historical Society and 
Museum, Galena, Illinois. 


Historians, the present writer in- 
cluded, have generally accorded Lee high 
marks for his tactical performance dur- 
ing the Overland Campaign. His deter- 
mined resistance in the face of seemingly 


insurmountable odds assures hima place | 
in the foremost rank of American gener- | 
als. Unfortunately, Lee’s admirers have | 


unnecessarily exaggerated the general’s 
prowess. During the campaign, Southern 
writers propagated the rumor that Lee 
possessed near-supernatural abilities to 
fathom Grant's plans. In May, 1864, cor- 
respondent Peter W. Alexander wrote 
from Spotsylvania Court House that the 
“way in which [Lee] unravels the most 
intricate combination of his antagonist, 
the instinctive knowledge he seems to 
possess of all his plans and designs, the 
certainty with which he moves his own 


| army and makes his own dispositions, is 


truly wonderful.” Lee’s skill, Alexander 
suggested, stemmed from “prescience.” 
Proof of Lee’s remarkable gift, Alexander 


| asserted, could be seen in his anticipa- 


tion of Grant’s attack in the Wilderness 
and of the Federal army’s shift three days 


| later to Spotsylvania Court House. Later 


that month, Lee’s aide Walter H. Taylor 
marveled to his fiancée that Lee “seemed 
to divine [Grant’s] intention.” Expound- 
ing on the theme after the war, Taylor 
claimed that the “faculty of General Lee, 
of discovering, as if by intuition, the in- 
tention and purpose of his opponent, was 


»] 


a very remarkable one. 


- OHN B. GORDON, one of Lee’s 
lieutenants, fuelled the myth of 
Lee’s prescience. In his memoirs, 


~ Gordon claimed that on the morn- 


| ing of May 7, 1864, Lee had informed him 


that Grant “will move his army to 
Spotsylvania Court House.” Gordon went 


| on to note that his post-war examination 


of Union records established that Lee had 
foretold Grant's plans at the very moment 
that Grant was issuing orders for the 
movement. “Let it be remembered that 
this announcement by General Grant of 
his purpose was made at 6:30 a.m. on the 
7th,” Gordon reminded his readers, “and 


that General Lee’s prediction was uttered | 


on the same morning and at nearly the 
same hour, when there was no possibil- 
ity of his having gained any direct knowl- 
edge of his antagonists intentions.” Gor- 
don attributed Lee’s clairvoyance to his 


capacity to understand his opponent’s | 
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mindset. “Grant stood in his own place | 


and calculated from his own standpoint,” 


Gordon explained. “Lee put himself in | 


Grant’s place and calculated from the 


same standpoint; and both found the | 
same answer—Spotsylvania.” Lee’s emi- | 
nent biographer, Douglas Southall Free- | 


man, built upon Gordon’s theme, posit- 
ing that the “accurate reasoning of a 
trained and precise mind is the prime 
explanation of all these achievements.” As 
Freeman saw it, Lee would collect all 
available information, visualize the mili- 
tary problem at hand, and “project him- 
self mentally across the lines to the posi- 
tion of his adversary.” Once in his 
opponent's shoes, Lee would imagine the 
“logical thing” for his antagonist to do.” 

The idea that Lee possessed an un- 
canny ability to fathom the plans of his 
opponents—whether from divine inspi- 
ration or from the workings of a precise 
and logical mind—has become an ac- 
cepted part of the Lee tradition. 
Alexander, Taylor, Gordon, Freeman, and 
a host of other writers have suggested that 
the Virginian’s augury reached its high- 
est state of evolution in his dealings with 
Grant. “Grant’s bludgeoning tactics and 
flank shifts [Lee] quickly fathomed,” 
Freeman flatly asserted, “but he was pro- 
gressively less able to combat them as his 
own strength declined.”* 

Close scrutiny of the Overland Cam- 
paign reveals a pattern contrary to con- 
ventional wisdom. On at least six critical 
occasions, Lee was either puzzled about 
Grant's intentions or altogether misread 


the Union general’s plans. The picture | 


that emerges is not that of a general who 
“quickly fathomed” his enemy. Rather, 
the Lee that comes into focus is a man 
who frequently misconceived his 
opponent’s strategies and sometimes 
placed his army in peril because of his 


misconceptions. Lee’s strength—a trait | 


often overlooked by biographers—was 
his remarkable ability to rescue his army 


from seemingly irredeemable predica- | 


ments and to turn unfavorable situations 
to his advantage. 


Lee neglects to take steps to detain 
Grant in the Wilderness. Grant assumed 
command of the Federal war effort dur- 
ing the spring of 1864 and positioned 
three converging armies to focus irresist- 
ible force against the Army of Northern 


Virginia. Major General George G. | 


Meade’s Army of the Potomac, aug- | sucha wayas to preserve flexibility. Lieu- | Germanna or Ely’s.” After the war, Lee 


mented to some 120,000 soldiers by Ma- 
jor General Ambrose E. Burnside’s inde- 
pendent 9th Corps, was to cross the 
Rapidan and attack Lee immediately be- 
low the river. The Army of the James un- 
der Major General Benjamin F. Butler 
was to advance up the James River from 
Fortress Monroe, threatening Richmond 
and Lee’s rear. And a third Union force 
commanded by Major General Franz 
Sigel was to press into the Shenandoah 
Valley and turn Lee’s left flank. 


tenant General Richard S. Ewell’s 2nd 
Corps and Lieutenant General Ambrose 
P. Hill’s 3rd Corps entrenched along the 
river, facing Meade. Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet’s Ist Corps waited in 
reserve near Cobham’s Station, fifteen 
miles south of the Rapidan on the Or- 
ange and Alexandria Railroad, where it 
could support Ewell and Hill, rush to 
Richmond to fend off Butler, or dart into 
the Valley to block the invasion there. Ma- 
jor General James E. B. “Jeb” Stuart’s cav- 


The risks of guessing wrong were too great, so Lee elected to do nothing. . . . 
Grant, however, gave Lee the very advantage that the Confederate 
commander had neglected to secure for himself. 


Renown for aggressiveness and dar- 
ing, Lee yearned to take the offensive 
against Grant. But shortages in food and 
fodder— along with the possibility that 
portions of his army might be needed to 
relieve other threatened sectors—forced 
him to curb his aggressive instincts. Bow- 
ing to the necessity of a defensive cam- 
paign, he urged the Confederacy’s presi- 
dent, Jefferson Davis, to concentrate 
Southern forces “wherever [the Federals] 
are going to attack us.” By mid-April, 
Grant’s burgeoning army on the 
Rapidan’s north bank had persuaded Lee 
that the blow was about to fall in his quar- 
ter, and he intensified his petitions for re- 
inforcements. 

Competing demands in other sec- 
tors limited Davis’ ability to honor Lee’s 
request for soldiers. Lacking any realistic 
expectation of reinforcements, Lee de- 
cided to hold a line along the Rapidan’s 
southern bank and assail the Union army 
when it moved. He deployed his force in 


alry patrolled the countryside past both 
ends of Lee’s line. 

On May 2, Lee met with his subor- 
dinate commanders at the Confederate 
signal station atop Clark’s Mountain. 
Grant’s camps—the Union commander 
in chief was headquartered with the 
Army of the Potomac—were clearly 
visible across the river. It was apparent 
that Grant was about to move. But what 
route would he take? A frontal assault 
was unlikely, as the Federals knew the 
strength of Lee’s fortifications along the 
river. Lee also discounted the likelihood 
of a maneuver upriver, to his west, as that 
would raise supply problems for the 
Union force and sever Grant’s commu- 
nications with Butler. Grant was more 
likely to cross east of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, Lee decided, and he in- 
formed his subordinates of his conclu- 
sion. As Ewell later put it, Lee “gave it as 
his opinion that the enemy would cross 
by some of the fords below us, as 
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confirmed that he had “believed that 
Grant would cross the Rapidan on our 
right, and resolved to attack him when- 
ever he presented himself.” 

Grant’s probable route afforded the 
Confederates a unique opportunity. Once 
across the Rapidan at Germanna and Ely’s 
fords, Grant would pass through an area 
of tangled second growth called the Wil- 
derness of Spotsylvania. Lee was inti- 
mately familiar with the ground, having 
fought the Battle of Chancellorsville there 


The command relationship 
between Grant and Meade was a 
difficult one. 


the previous spring. Dense foliage would 
thwart the deployment of infantry, deny 
targets to artillery, and render cavalry vir- 
tually useless. Altogether, the Wilderness 
promised to nullify the Union advantage 
in numbers and material and afford Lee’s 
smaller army a perfect place to fight. 
The fact that Grant’s route would 
take him into the Wilderness, however, 
did not guarantee that he would stop 
there. The Union army had the capacity 
to pass through the forest and reach 
more open country in a day’s march. If 
Lee wanted to ensure that he fought 
Grant in the Wilderness, he needed to 
take affirmative steps to hold him there, 
perhaps placing troops across Grant’s 
path to retard the Union army’s progress 
until the rest of the Confederate army 
could arrive. Surprisingly, Lee did noth- 
ing to increase his chances of intercept- 
ing Grant in the Wilderness. He sent not 
a single brigade to the Wilderness to im- 
pede Grant’s advance. And he directed 


Longstreet to leave half of his corps at 
Cobham’s Station, well over a day’s 
march from the Wilderness, and to ad- 
vance the other half toward Liberty Mills, 
a Rapidan crossing in the opposite di- 
rection from the Wilderness. Lee feared 
that Longstreet might be ordered away, 
and despite his bold prediction on the 
mountaintop, he was not certain enough 
of Grant's intentions to act on his hunch. 
The risks of guessing wrong were too 
great, so Lee elected to do nothing, for- 
feiting the initiative to Grant. ° 


Lee put himself in Grant’s 
place and calculated from the 
same standpoint. 


Early on May 4, Lee’s lookouts re- 
ported Grant's massive force advancing 
across the Rapidan east of the Confeder- 
ate army. The Federals were marching 
into the Wilderness. To the astonishment 
and delight of the Confederates, Grant’s 
army halted in the thick woodland and 
bivouacked for the evening. Meade, it de- 
veloped, wanted to afford his wagons 
time to catch up, and Grant acquiesced 
in the decision. A Federal aide later 
termed the decision the “first misfortune 
of the campaign.” Grant had given Lee 
the very advantage that the Confederate 
commander had neglected to secure for 
himself.® 

Once Lee realized his good fortune, 
he moved decisively. A year before, Lee 
had defeated Major General Joseph 
Hooker in these dense tangles. Hoping 
to repulse Grant much as he had Hooker, 


Lee divided his army into three parts. 
Ewell and Hill were to press east on par- 
allel roads—Orange Turnpike and Or- 
ange Plank Road respectively—and pin 
Grant in the deep woods while Longstreet 
swung below Grant and mauled his ex- 
posed left flank. If the plan progressed as 
Lee hoped, Longstreet would repeat Lieu- 
tenant General Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson’s spectacular turning movement 
of the previous year and drive the invad- 
ers across the Rapidan. The scheme was 
along shot and represented the most des- 


The seriously injured Longstreet 
was replaced by Major General 
Richard H. Anderson 


perate gamble of Lee’s career. For a full 


day, miles of thickets would separate the | 


Army of Northern Virginia’s three seg- 
ments. If Grant discovered Lee’s deploy- 
ment, he could destroy the isolated Con- 
federate columns piecemeal. 

Lee’s bold stroke worked well. In two 
days of nerve-wracking combat, Lee 
fought Grant to a standstill. Decisive vic- 
tory, however, eluded him. In later years, 
Longstreet’s artillery chief Edward P. 
Alexander suggested that Lee had for- 
feited the chance for a telling repulse by 
neglecting to shift troops toward the Wil- 
derness before the campaign opened. “In 
view of the great probabilities that Grant 
would move upon our right flank very 
early in May,” Alexander observed, “it 
does not seem that there would have been 
any serious difficulty in having both Hill 


Above left to right: Federal artillery crossing the Rapidan at Germanna Ford on May 4; 
Ulyses S. Grant, Robert E. Lee; James Longstreet. Library of Congress 


and Ewell out of their winter camps and 
extended a few miles in that direction and 
Longstreet’s corps even as far down as 
Todd’s Tavern.” Had that been done, 
speculated Alexander, Lee could have hit 
Grant with the full might of his army. 
“What proved a drawn battle,” Alexander 
contended, “might have proved a deci- 
sive victory.”” 

After the war, a myth evolved that 
Lee had lured Grant into the Wilderness. 
In fact, Grant stopped in the Wilderness 
of his own volition, not because of any- 
thing Lee had done. Indeed, by failing to 
take steps to ensure that Grant stopped 
in the Wilderness, Lee had placed his 
army in serious jeopardy. Had Grant 
passed through the Wilderness on his 
first day’s march, the campaign’s open- 
ing battle would have occurred on 
ground favorable to the Federals, and the 
outcome might have been quite differ- 
ent. Fortune in the guise of bungling by 
the Union high command saved Lee 
from his mistake. 


Lee fails to anticipate Grant’s shift to 
Spotsylvania Court House. Morning 
dawned on May 7 to illuminate a smoke- 
enshrouded landscape of carnage. Lee 
regarded the previous two days of fight- 
ing with satisfaction. He had deflected the 
Union army’s blows and thrown telling 
punches of his own. While he had failed 
to defeat Grant, he had brought the 
Union monolith to a standstill. The Con- 
federates occupied strong defensive 
ground and held the Federals near the 
Rapidan, as Lee had intended. Lee hoped 
Grant would follow Hooker’s example 
and retreat across the Rapidan. But he 
also suspected that the Federal com- 
mander might renew his attacks, or with- 
draw and sidle south, retiring to 
Fredericksburg and descending along the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 
Railroad, or marching directly south to 
Spotsylvania Court House. 

Cavalry probes disclosed that Grant 
had abandoned the roads north, indicat- 
ing that he had no intention of withdraw- 
ing the way he had come. During the af- 
ternoon of May 7, Federal cavalry under 
Major General Philip H. Sheridan initi- 
ated a massive push down Brock Road 
toward Spotsylvania Court House. “The 
general thinks there is nothing to indi- 


| cate an intention on [Grant's] part to re- 
| tire, but rather that appearances would | 
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indicate an intention to move toward 
Spotsylvania Court House,” wrote Lee’s 
aide Taylor. Noting that the Federals had 
relinquished the roads north, Taylor con- 
tinued: “The general thinks they may 
move toward Fredericksburg or Spotsyl- 
vania Court House and must open some 
new way of communication.”® 

Late in the day, Lee stopped at the 
Chewning farm, site of Hill’s headquar- 
ters. A lookout at the Chewning residence 
reported Federal guns rolling south. “It 
was no doubt simply confirmatory of 
numerous other reports from the cavalry 
and other points of the line, that Gen- 
eral Grant was moving to Spotsylvania 
C. H.,” one of Hill’s aides later wrote. In 
point of fact, Lee was still not sure what 
Grant had in mind. Fredericksburg 
seemed as likely a destination for the 
Union host as did Spotsylvania Court 
House. Even Sheridan’s efforts to clear 
Brock Road southward were susceptible 
to two readings. Sheridan might be pav- 
ing the way for Grant’s advance, or he 
might only be ridding the sector of Con- 
federates to help Grant retire to 
Fredericksburg unmolested.? 

Anticipating that he might have to 
march toward Spotsylvania Court House 
on short notice, Lee assigned his artil- 
lery chief, Brigadier General William N. 
Pendleton, to cut a road from the lower 
Confederate flank paralleling Brock 
Road. Striking Catharpin Road west of 
Todd’s Tavern, Pendleton’s makeshift 
trail afforded the Confederates an alter- 
native route to Spotsylvania Court 
House. Late in the day, Lee directed Ma- 
jor General Richard H. Anderson, who 
had replaced the seriously injured 
Longstreet as head of the Confederate Ist 
Corps, to start along Pendleton’s trail. 
Anderson was to leave “as soon after dark 
as you can effect it,” then let his men 
sleep. “I have reason to believe that the 
enemy is withdrawing his forces from 
our front and will strike us next at 
[Spotsylvania Court House],” Anderson 
later reported Lee as saying. “I wish you 
to be there to meet him, and in order to 
do so, you must be in motion by three 
o'clock in the morning.”!° 

Despite his language to Anderson, 
Lee remained puzzled over whether 
Grant was heading for Spotsylvania 
Court House or for Fredericksburg. In a 
companion missive, Lee’s aide Taylor 
alerted Ewell to prepare to follow Ander- 


son “should it be discovered that the en- 
emy is moving in that direction, or 
should any change in [the enemy’s] po- 
sition render it advisable.” Until further 
notice, Ewell and Hill were to remain in 
the Wilderness. Had Lee been convinced 
that Grant was marching to Spotsylvania 
Court House, he would have sent the ma- 
jority of his troops to intercept him, leay- 
ing behind only a token rearguard. In- 
stead he set in motion only his smallest 
corps under an untried commander. 
Even more tellingly, Anderson needed at 
least five hours to reach Spotsylvania 
Court House on the assigned route. If Lee 
had genuinely attached urgency to 
Anderson’s mission, he would never have 
advised the general to wait eight hours 
before starting. He would have sent him 
on his way immediately and hurried re- 
inforcements close behind. 

In fact, Grant was heading his whole 
army toward Spotsylvania Court House. 
Union snafus and determined resistance 
by Stuart’s horsemen delayed the ad- 
vance. And as fortune would have it, 
fire, smoke, and the stench of death 
persuaded Anderson to leave the Wil- 
derness early. Unable to find a suitable 
resting place, Anderson continued on, 
stopping at sunrise near the Po River. 
Hollywood could not have orchestrated 
a more timely appearance. Alerted to 
Grant’s approach by a courier from 
Stuart, Anderson double-quicked two 
brigades to assist hard-pressed Confed- 
erate cavalrymen opposing the Union 
advance. The reinforcements blunted the 
Union drive and enabled Anderson to 
rush the rest of his men into place in the 
nick of time. 

Once again, Lee had misunderstood 
Grant’s intentions, and his mistake al- 
most cost him the campaign. If Ander- 
son had followed Lee’s instructions and 
delayed his march, or if the Union army’s 
machinery had worked with a modicum 
of efficiency, Grant would have won the 
race to Spotsylvania Court House. A 
powerful Federal force between the Army 
of Northern Virginia and Richmond 
would have placed Lee at serious disad- 
vantage. Surprisingly, even after Ander- 
son had engaged the head of Grant's in- 
fantry column, Lee persisted in his 
suspicion that Grant might really be re- 
tiring to Fredericksburg. Anderson, he 
thought, might be fighting a Union 
rearguard sent to protect the main body 
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as it withdrew east. “The enemy has aban- 
doned his position and is moving toward 
Fredericksburg,” were Lee’s words to 
Richmond the morning of May 8. “This 
army is in motion on his right flank, and 
our advance is now at Spotsylvania Court 
House.” Not until 10:00 a.m. did Lee un- 
derstand that Anderson was battling the 
head of Grant’s advance and dispatch 
Ewell and Hill to assist him.!! 


Lee mistakes Grant’s preparations to 
attack the Mule Shoe as preparations 
to retreat. Late on May 8, Ewell began 
extending Anderson’s line across the 
fields and woods east of Brock Road, fol- 
lowing the terrain. A bulge half a mile 
wide and just as deep jutted forward in 
the center of the Confederate formation. 
Soldiers named the protrusion the Mule 
Shoe, after its shape. Salients such as the 
Mule Shoe were difficult to defend. Lee 
decided, however, that his need to con- 
trol high ground justified the bulge in his 
line, and he packed it with artillery. “Our 
men did not like it at all,” wrote a South- 
erner in Major General Edward “Allegh- 
eny” Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps, 
which occupied the Mule Shoe. “It was 
so liable to be enfiladed by artillery and 
would be a dangerous trap to be caught 
in should the line be broken on the right 
or left.”!? 

For three days, Grant assailed Lee’s 
fortifications in vain. On May 11, he came 
up with a new plan. At 4:00 the next 
morning, Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock’s Union 2nd Corps, supported 
by the 9th and 6th Corps, was to charge 


against the Mule Shoe’s broad tip. Dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, Grant 
shifted his forces to prepare for the at- 
tack. Heavy rain helped conceal the troop 
movements. 


In this Edwin Forbes drawing, 

Union soldiers cheer Grant for his decision 
to move southward, after the fighting in the 
Wilderness. Library of Congress 
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Lee surmised that something was 
afoot. His son, Major General William H. 
F, “Rooney” Lee, commanding a cavalry 
division, reported that Burnside seemed 
to be withdrawing toward Fredericks- 
burg. Rumors abounded that Grant was 
“retiring in the direction of Fredericks- 
burg and Germanna Ford.” Late in the 
day, Lee met with several of his generals. 
“Gradually, the conviction spread that 
[the Federals] were retiring toward 
Fredericksburg,” Ewell’s aide Campbell 
Brown reported of the conference. “My 
opinion is the enemy are preparing to 
retreat tonight to Fredericksburg,” Ma- 
jor General Henry Heth recorded Lee as 
saying. “I wish you to have everything 
ready to pull out at a moment's notice.” 
Anderson’s aide G. Moxley Sorrel jotted 
in his notebook: “Toward evening, indi- 
cations are apparent of the intended 
withdrawal of the enemy and prepara- 
tions are made to move after him.” 

Lee believed that Grant’s withdrawal 
offered him an excellent chance to take 
the offensive. But to catch Grant on the 
move, the Army of Northern Virginia had 
to be ready to give chase. Rain was dis- 
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solving the trails and farm tracks linking 
the Confederate entrenchments to the 
main roads. Lee accordingly directed his 
artillery chief Pendleton to withdraw any 
guns that might be difficult to move later 
“so that everything might be ready to 
march at any hour.” Pendleton in turn 
instructed his subordinates to prepare for 
a “swift and silent movement during the 
night, should one prove necessary.” Briga- 
dier General Armistead L. Long, com- 
manding Ewell’s artillery, faced a difficult 
situation. Most of his ordnance was in the 
Mule Shoe. Only a few tortuous trails led 
to the rear, and those were fast becoming 
impassable. Out of an abundance of cau- 
tion, Long decided to evacuate most of 
his guns.'* 

Never had Lee made a more egre- 
gious miscalculation. Grant was not re- 
treating, and he had targeted the very seg- 
ment of fortifications that Lee was fatally 
weakening. Bereft of artillery, Allegheny 
Johnson’s division would be at the mercy 
of the Federals. 

Confederate pickets reported dis- 
turbing levels of Union activity near the 
Mule Shoe during the stormy night. 
Johnson—who had been surprised to 
discover his line stripped of artillery— 
sent an aide to Ewell to complain of his 
exposed situation. Ewell brushed off the 
aide, so Johnson visited Ewell himself and 
finally convinced the corps head that 
Grant was girding to assault. Ewell alerted 
Lee’s headquarters, and orders went out 
for the guns to return. The directives, 
however, were not delivered with urgency 
commensurate to the danger. Not until 
3:30 a.m. did word reach the gunners. 
Valuable time ticked by as tired men and 
animals hauled artillery pieces along 
dark, rain-slicked trails.'° 

At 4:30 a.m., Hancock’s thousands 
swarmed toward the rebel entrenchments 
and catapulted over the Mule Shoe’s tip. 
Some of Long’s guns pulled up just in 
time to be captured. Within minutes, 
Hancock had driven Johnson from his 
entrenchments, captured thousands of 
Confederates, and was pressing into the 
interior of the salient. From the east, 
Burnside joined the attack. Lee scrambled 
to mend the breach by thrusting fresh 
troops into the endangered sector. Again, 
Federal bungling saved the Army of 
Northern Virginia from a catastrophe 
precipitated by Lee’s erroneous reading 
of Grant. Union commanders had ne- 


glected to bring up fresh troops, and the 
attacking force lost all semblance of or- 
der. Comparatively small bodies of Con- 
federates were able to clear the enemy 
from the Mule Shoe’s interior, and the 
battle deteriorated into a bloody face-to- 
face melee with substantial portions of 
each army ensconced on opposite sides 
of the same earthworks. “At every assault 
and every repulse new bodies fell on the 
heaps of the slain, and over the filled 
ditches the living fought on the corpses 
of the fallen,” a survivor recounted. “The 
wounded were covered by the killed, and 
expired under piles of their comrades’ 
bodies.” The focal point of the fight, at a 
spot where the Mule Shoe made a slight 
bend, was aptly named the Bloody 
Angle.'® 

A patchwork of Confederate bri- 
gades held the Union army at bay while 
the remnants of Johnson’s division la- 
bored to construct new defenses along 
the Mule Shoe’s base. By 3:00 a.m. on 
May 13, the new line was complete, and 
the beleaguered defenders dropped back. 
The Union assault had failed, but Lee 
had paid a steep price. Johnson’s divi- 
sion, one of the best in the army, was 
wrecked, and Lee had lost about eight 
thousand soldiers. 

Lee readily admitted that he had 
misjudged Grant’s intentions. His “fatal 
mistake,” he conceded, was “in removing 
the artillery on our line.” Porter Alex- 
ander later remarked that he had never 
seen “an occasion where artillery would 
have done such execution.” He was cer- 
tain that had Ewell’s artillery been in 
place, “the charge would not have been 
successful.” In Alexander’s unimpeach- 
able opinion, “nowhere else, in the whole 
history of the war, was such a target, so 
large, so dense, so vulnerable, ever pre- 
sented to so large a force of artillery.” In 
his view, the Federals would have had no 
recourse but flight, “with phenomenal 
loss for the time exposed to fire.” Lee’s 
misapprehension of Grant’s design had 
cost him a priceless opportunity and se- 
riously weakened the Army of Northern 
Virginia.'” 


Lee leaves his right flank vulnerable 
to attack. Grant immediately cast about 
for ways to resume the offensive. He iden- 
tified Lee’s Achilles Heel as the triangle 


| of land on the extreme Confederate right, 


bounded by Fredericksburg and Massa- 
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ponax Church Roads. Grant estimated 
that by striking there in strength, he could 
overrun the southern flank of the rebel 
army and break into Lee’s rear. Lee knew 
the southern end of his line was weak but 
had no inkling that Grant had targeted 
the region for a crushing assault at 
morning’s first light. 

Grant’s scheme entailed a few un- 
complicated movements. After dark, he 
planned to take Major General Gouver- 
neur K. Warren’s 5th Corps and the 6th 
Corps, now commanded by Brigadier 
General Horatio G. Wright, from the 
northern end of his line and paste them 
onto the southern end. At 4:00 a.m. on 
May 14, “if practicable,” Warren and 
Wright were to charge west along Fred- 
ericksburg Road and Massaponax Church 
Road, converge on Spotsylvania Court 
House, and pierce the Confederate line.'* 


Darkness, rain, and mud played 
havoc with Grant’s timetable. Warren’s 
troops floundered in muck for hours, and 
Wright's fared no better. “A terrible piece 
of work, dirt up to our knees, rain from 
above,” a Federal grumbled. “Many have 
their shoes stuck fast in the mud and 
march in stockings or barefoot.” At 4:00 
a.m., the time set for the attack, Warren 
had only 1,200 bleary-eyed soldiers in 
place, and Wright’s men were still mired 
several miles to the rear. “Owing to the 


difficulties of the road have not fully got | 


into position,” Grant informed Washing- 


ton, adding that “bad weather may pre- 
vent offensive operations to-day.”!? 

Unknown to Grant, he had caught 
Lee by surprise. Not until daylight did Lee 
receive reports that Union forces were 
concentrating toward the battlefield’s 
southern sector. The deployments 
puzzled Lee. Was Grant initiating another 
turning movement? Was he planning to 
attack? Or was he simply undertaking a 
diversion to disguise his real intentions? 
Lee needed more information before he 
felt comfortable formulating a response. 
“The enemy is making movements here 
which are not yet to be fully understood,” 
Lee’s aide Charles S. Venable wrote in a 
dispatch that reflected the Confederate 
commander’s bafflement.”° 

Failing to grasp the seriousness of 
the danger, Lee did nothing. By late 
morning, Grant finally had his troops in 


place to attack. Unusual caution on 
Grant's part, however, saved Lee. The day 
was well advanced, and Grant errone- 
ously assumed that Lee had discovered 
his deployment and taken steps to meet 
it by strengthening his southern flank. 
Grant withheld his blow. He would have 
been astounded to learn that he had suc- 
cessfully stolen a march on Lee. Not un- 
til mid-afternoon did Lee fully realize 
what had happened and direct Anderson 
to rush a division to the southern Con- 
federate flank. By nightfall—thanks to 
Grant’s failure to exploit his advantage— 
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Fredericksburg Road and Massaponax 
Church Road lay securely in Confeder- 
ate hands. Lee had finally closed the back 
door to Spotsylvania Court House that 
had stood ajar all day.”! 

May 14 had seen a significant lapse 
on Lee’s part. As the Confederate artil- 
lerist Alexander later conceded, Grant 
had “devised an attack which would have 
had a very fair chance of taking us quite 
by surprise, had he been able to make it.” 
Alexander later thanked “darkness and 
mud” for delivering the Confederates, but 
unusual caution on Grant's part was their 
real savior. Adverse weather, it is true, 
delayed the Union march and forced 
Grant to postpone his attack. But by 
10:00 a.m., Grant had secured the very 
advantage that he had hoped to attain at 
daybreak, and Lee had done nothing to 
counter him. Once again, the Confeder- 
ate general had unwittingly exposed his 
army to serious peril. 


A pontoon bridge over the North Anna 
at Jericho Mills, where part of Grant's 
army passed. Library of Congress 


Lee misreads Grant’s maneuver to the 
North Anna River. Grant probed Lee’s 
defenses for several days, launched an- 
other futile assault on May 18, and finally 
concluded that he could not break Lee’s 
defensive line. Following his invariable 
pattern, he turned once more to maneu- 
ver. This time, he planned to send 
Hancock on a looping march southeast 
in hopes of enticing Lee to leave his 
earthworks. If the ruse failed, Grant 
would then march his entire army 25 
miles south to the North Anna River and 
attempt once again to interpose between 
Lee and Richmond. 

Hancock set off on the night of May 
20-21. Lee learned of the movement soon 
after it began. Confederate scouts also re- 
ported Union gunboats on the Rappa- 
hannock River near Port Royal, down- 
river from Fredericksburg, suggesting 
that Grant was preparing to shift his sup- 
ply depot south. Lee correctly concluded 
that Grant was leaving Spotsylvania but 
completely misjudged the Federal 
commander’s objective. As Lee inter- 
preted his intelligence, Grant was maneu- 
vering his entire army southeast along 
Hancock’s trajectory. Grant’s purpose, 
Lee concluded, was to slip east behind the 
Mattaponi River and dash south to the 
Pamunkey River in preparation for an 
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attack on Richmond. To counter Grant’s 
assumed move, Lee decided to evacuate 
Spotsylvania Court House and drop 
south along Telegraph Road and ancil- 
lary roads, Hanover Junction, immedi- 
ately below the North Anna River, was his 
objective. From there, he would be hand- 
ily positioned to shift and block whatever 
maneuvers Grant might attempt. 


the moment, with Grant on the arc of the 
circle of which he held the chord; one na- 
tional corps at Milford, another at 
Guinea, and two at Spotsylvania, and all 
in motion by different roads with which 
they were unacquainted, while the rebels 
knew every plantation path and every 
ford, and every inhabitant was a friendly 
guide for them and a spy on Grant.” But 


graph Road, vulnerable to attack. But 
once again, fate intervened on Lee’s be- 
half. In a lapse starkly similar to a Con- 
federate blunder a few months later at 
Spring Hill, Tennessee, Federal outposts 
listened to the sound of tramping rebel 
feet but neglected to notify their superi- 
ors. Only after daylight on May 22, when 
the last Confederate wagons had passed, 
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General Barlow's division (Alfred Waud drawing, left) overran the first line of Lee's works at Cold Harbor, taking prisoners and turning captured 
guns on the Confederates; Federal |! Corps (William Waud drawing, right) boarding transports to cross the James River. 


Thinking defensively, Lee failed to 
recognize the opportunity that Grant had 
unwittingly given him. Grant’s deploy- 
ment had scattered the Union army 
across Spotsylvania and Caroline Coun- 
ties. During most of the afternoon, 
Wright and Burnside remained en- 
trenched at Spotsylvania Court House, 
Warren was in motion a few miles to the 
east, and Hancock was camped twenty 
miles away at Milford Station. The far- 
flung Union elements were vulnerable to 
attack and unable to assist one another. 
Years later, when Grant penned his mem- 
oirs, he acknowledged his predicament 
on the afternoon of May 21. “Lee now 
had a superb opportunity to take the ini- 
tiative either by attacking Wright and 
Burnside alone, or by following the Tele- 
graph Road and striking Hancock’s and 
Warren’s corps, or even Hancock’s alone, 
before reinforcements could come up,” he 
explained. As Grant later described it, Lee 
“never again had such an opportunity of 
dealing a heavy blow.” Grant's aide Adam 
Badeau later claimed that “if Lee ever 
meant to assume the offensive, this was 


Lee missed his chance. The specter of 
Grant’s once again stealing a march 
blinded him to the offensive opportuni- 
ties that Grant’s movement offered the 
Confederates.”* 

Lee’s misunderstanding of Grant's 
plans not only cost him an occasion to 
damage part of Grant’s army but also pre- 
sented Grant a tremendous opportunity 
to hurt Lee. Assuming that Grant was ma- 
neuvering east to get behind the 
Mattaponi, Lee marched two-thirds of 
his infantry—Ewell’s and Anderson’s 
corps to the North Anna River along Tele- 
graph Road, the direct route south. In 
fact, Grant did not intend to hide behind 
the Mattaponi. He only meant to send 
Hancock there. The rest of his army was 
to march south on Telegraph Road to- 
ward the North Anna River. On the night 
of May 21, Warren camped near Tele- 
graph Road, posting units no more than 
a mile from the roadway. Ignorant of 
Warren's proximity—by Lee’s estimation, 
the Federals were supposed to be scurry- 
ing behind the Mattaponi—Ewell and 
Anderson marched all night down Tele- 
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did Union commanders discover what 
had happened. “Such opportunities are 
only presented once in a campaign and 
should not be lost,” Warren’s aide Wash- 
ington Roebling lamented.” 

The Army of Northern Virginia 
safely crossed the North Anna River on 
May 22 and threaded into camps near 
Hanover Junction. Lee frankly informed 
President Davis that he was unsure of 
the whereabouts of the Union army. He 
still erroneously believed that Grant was 
“endeavoring to place the Mattapony 
River between him and our army, which 
secured his flank, and by rapid move- 
ments to join his cavalry under Sheridan 
to attack Richmond.” So far as Lee could 
gauge, Milford Station, near Hancock’s 
encampment, marked the farthest point 
of the Federal advance. “As soon as I can 
get more positive information concern- 
ing the movements of the enemy,” Lee 
promised, “I will forward it to you.” Later 
in the day, Lee conceded that he had 
“learned as yet nothing of the move- 
ments of the enemy east of the 
Mattapony.”*4 
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Lee elected to rest his troops and 
made no preparations to fight Grant 
at the North Anna River. In fact, Grant 
was heading directly his way. Once 
again, Lee had misinterpreted Grant’s 
movement and was leaving unde- 
fended the very sector that the Union 
general had targeted. It remained to be 
seen whether fortune would once again 


save the Confederates from Lee’s fail- 
ure to fathom Grant’s plan. 

The next morning, May 23, Lee per- 
sisted in his conviction that Grant in- 
tended to stay east of the Mattaponi. “At 
present, all my information indicates that 
the movement of General Grant’s army 
is in the direction of Milford Station, Lee 
wrote President Davis. He echoed that 
theme in a letter to his wife, informing 
her that Grant had “become tired of forc- 
ing his passage through us” at Spot- 
sylvania Court House and was now “plac- 
ing the Mattapony River between us.” 

Lee was wrong. Grant’s juggernaut 
was marching straight toward the North 
Anna. When Hancock’s corps material- 
ized at Chesterfield Bridge on the river, a 
surprised Lee rode to investigate. Still he 
refused to believe what his eyes told him. 
“This is nothing but a feint,” an artillerist 
heard him remark. “The enemy is pre- 
paring to cross below,” referring to the 
Pamunkey. Lee’s stubborn adherence to 
his miscalculation cost him dearly. War- 
ren forded the river two miles upstream 
at Jericho Mills, and Hancock overran a 
redoubt guarding Chesterfield Bridge, in 
Lee’s front. Grant had breached Lee’s river 
line with scarcely a fight.® 


Lee, however, rose to the occasion by 
fashioning the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia into an inverted V, its left leg an- 
chored on Little River, its apex at Ox Ford, 
and its right behind a swamp near 
Hanover Junction. The formation’s apex, 
sited on precipitous bluffs, was virtually 
impregnable. And the Virginia Central 
Railroad, connecting the feet of the in- 
verted V, permitted Lee to shuttle troops 
from one side to the other. The forma- 
tion was a clever trap. By pulling back 
from the river, Lee created the illusion 
that he was retreating. Grant, Lee rea- 
soned, would pursue, and the inverted V 
would split the Federal force in half. Ei- 
ther wing of the Union army would have 
to cross the North Anna River twice to 
assist the other. Lee would finally hold 
an advantage. By leaving a token force to 
occupy one leg of the V, he could fall on 
a portion of Grant’s army with superior 
numbers. 

Once again, Lee had redeemed a des- 
perate situation fostered by his misread- 
ing of Grant. Fate, however, prevented 
Lee from playing his deadly trick to con- 
clusion. Grant reacted precisely as Lee 
had anticipated, advancing his force 
across the river and dividing it on either 
side of the inverted V. But before Lee 
could strike, sickness incapacitated him. 
Confined to his tent, he was too ill to 
command, and he lacked sufficient con- 
fidence in his subordinates to let them 
act on their own. That evening, Grant 
discovered Lee’s snare and entrenched. 
Conceding that Lee had checked him 
once again, Grant two days later crossed 
back over the river and initiated another 
broad turning movement east. 


HE PATTERN SET in the Wil- 

derness, at Spotsylvania Court 

House, and on the North Anna 

River persisted for the rest of the 
campaign. Following a costly assault at 
Cold Harbor on June 3, Grant undertook 
to shift his army across the James River 
and strike Petersburg before Lee could 
respond. During the early stages of the 
maneuver, Lee remained uncertain 
whether Grant meant to attack north of 
the James or to cross it. Lacking resources 
to cover both eventualities, Lee remained 
north of the river. Grant boldly crossed 
on ferries and a pontoon bridge and stole 
a march on Lee. But following the 
campaign’s pattern, mistakes by Union 
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commanders enabled the Confederates 
to save Petersburg. The war in Virginia 
would continue ten months more. 

Two points stand out in this brief 
examination of the Overland Campaign. 
On multiple occasions, Lee was either 
unsure or plainly wrong about Grant’s 
plans. Misconceiving Grant’s designs, he 
frequently missed opportunities and 
placed his army in unnecessary peril. 
What saved Lee from his mistakes was his 
remarkable facility to respond to emer- 
gencies and turn bleak situations to his 
advantage. He was a master at improvis- 
ing, and the pressure of crisis only served 
to sharpen his wits. He took inadequate 
steps to catch Grant in the Wilderness but 
moved boldly once he recognized the 
opportunity offered by the Union 
commander’s decision to overnight in the 
dense woodland. He left his army vulner- 
able at Spotsylvania Court House by 
withdrawing artillery from the Mule 
Shoe but staved off defeat by waging a 
determined defense, deftly shuttling 
forces to endangered sectors until he 
could construct a new line. And at the 
North Anna, he inadvertently permitted 
the Federals to breach the river but re- 
bounded by devising the cleverest defen- 
sive configuration of his career. 

Luck was also in Lee’s corner. Each 
time he blundered and exposed his army, 
Grant blundered as well. The Confeder- 
ates would have faced disaster had Grant 
pushed through the Wilderness on his 
first day’s march; had Sheridan pounded 
his way to Spotsylvania Court House; had 
Hancock’s attack at the Mule Shoe been 
properly supported; had the Union 5th 
and 6th Corps assailed Lee’s right flank 
on May 14; had Warren realized that Lee 
was passing along Telegraph Road the 
night of May 21-22; or had Grant ex- 
ploited his advantage on May 23 at the 
North Anna River, before Lee could 
reconfigure his lines. 

Debunking myths about Lee is not 
meant to denigrate the general’s stand- 
ing as a military commander. The exer- 
cise only demonstrates more clearly his 
true strengths. Prescience had nothing to 
do with Lee’s success fighting Grant. Keys 
to Lee’s accomplishments included the 
general’s own tactical flexibility, the alle- 
giance of a determined body of veteran 
soldiers, mistakes by Union command- 
ers, and a healthy measure of luck. Re- 
lieved of the mantle of prescience, Lee 
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emerges as a more human, and hence The Battle of the Wilderness: May 5-6, 1864, under Johnston, Jackson, and Lee (Balti- 


more comprehensible, figure. 

GORDON C. RHEA is the author of several 
award-winning books and articles on the 
Overland Campaign. His latest, To the North 
Anna River: Grant and Lee, May 13-25, 1864 
is being published this spring by LSU Press. 
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WANTED 


TO FILL THE STREETS OF HISTORIC CORINTH 


The citizens of Corinth request your presence in their fair city for the 
purpose of partaking in Corinth’s bountiful Civil War heritage. 
Call 1-800-748-9048 to enlist and receive your free Corinth travel planner. 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and occupied the Corinth area. 
Throughout this area visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, rifle pits and museums. 
%* The Battle of Corinth on October 3-4, 1862 witnessed some of the most intense 
conflict of the Civil War. * In Corinth are numerous points of interest which highlight 
this historic event: ¢ Civil War Battlefields * Historic Homes * Corinth National 
Cemetery * Northeast Mississippi Museum * The Curlee House * Jacinto 
Courthouse * The Civil War Interpretive Center 


CORINTH AREA TOURISM PROMOTION COUNCIL, P.O. Box 1089, Corinth, MS 38835-1089 
1-800-748-9048 — http://www.corinth.net Fredric OMARMEST MATS SPPL 
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Second Annual CIVIL WAR CONFERENCE with Gary W. Gallagher 


Gary W. GALLAGHER, 
University of Virginia, a 
leading authority on Civil 
War military history and 
author of Lee and His 
Generals in War and 
Memory, Lee the Soldier; 
and The Confederate War: 


Contact us today for 
more information. 


CENTER FOR 


University Programs 
800-346-3882 


= uvaseminars@virginia.cdu 
s uvace.virginia.edu/cup/ 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


University of Virginia Continuing Education Is Proud To Announce Its Second Annual 


Civil War Conference 


The 1864 Shenandoah Valley 


Campaign 


May 31-JUNE 4, 2000 = HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Take a fresh look at the 1864 Valley campaign. 
Join Gary Gallagher and an exceptional group of 
historians in the heart of the Shenandoah Valley 
for lectures, walking tours, and lively discussions 
focused on one of the most compelling military 
episodes of the Civil War. Together you will place 
the 1864 campaign in broad perspective, evaluate 
the performances of key leaders on both sides, 
examine in detail several of the individual military 
engagements, and assess the campaign from the 
perspective of the valley’s civilians. During this 
program you will walk the battlefields of Third 
Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, Tom’s Brook, and Cedar 
Creck — including sites normally not open to the 


public. 


By program’s end you will have a richer under- 


standing of this pivotal operation and the terrain 


over which it was waged. 
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Faculty and Topics Include: 


# William W. Bergen — The Forgotten 
Horatio G. Wright 

= Keith S. Bohannon — The Fatal Halt: Jubal A. 
Early and John B. Gordon at Cedar Creek 

s Peter S. Carmichael — Phil Sheridan in the Valley 

= Melissa W. Delcour — Lunsford L. Lomax and 
the Valley Cavalry 

= Gary W. Gallagher — The 1864 Valley 
Campaign: What Was At Stake? 

= Joseph T. Glatthaar — Union Firepower in the 
Valley Campaign 

# Robert E. L. Krick — The Battle of Fisher’s Hill 

# Robert K. Krick — The 1864 Valley Campaign: 
A Tactical Overview 

s William J. Miller — The Battle of Tom’s Brook 

# William G. Thomas — Valley Apocalypse: 
Confederate Civilians and the 1864 Valley Campaign 
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One of Robert E. Leés most devoted defenders, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, told a 1936 audience at 
the Old Army War College that a great general must 
distinguish between “what was practicable [and] what 
was desirable.” “A soldier who cannot make that 
distinction,” he declared, “will never get anywhere.”| 
If Freeman had applied this standard to Lee, he would 
have reached a more incisive and critical interpreta- 
tion of the Confederacys greatest commander. 


Y THE FALL OF 1863, Robert E. Lee’s expectations 

far exceeded what his army could reasonably have ac- 

complished. Two years of heavy battlefield losses had 

exhausted his army’s offensive capacity. Lee, however, 

remained devoted to the offensive, always searching 
for that elusive battlefield opportunity to destroy his enemy. A 
victory of annihilation was not only an impossible goal, but it 
also placed his army on the operational and tactical offensive, a 
posture that clashed with the Confederacy’s urgent needs to 
conserve manpower. At various times during the Overland and 
Petersburg Campaigns, Lee drove his troops into battle with 
the same aggressive purposes that had defined his campaigns 
in 1862 and 1863. 

Unlike many Union officers, such as Ulysses S. Grant, Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, and George Gordon Meade, the commander 
of the Army of Northern Virginia did not fully understand that 
Civil War armies were virtually indestructible.” Lee’s failure to 
grasp this crucial point, coupled with his unrealistic expecta- 
tions in the last year and a half of the war, translated into costly 
strikes that did not have the slightest chance of success. In the 
final analysis, Lee violated Freeman’s maxim that all generals 
must understand what is practical. Early in the war, when his 
army possessed sufficient numbers, those transgressions mat- 
tered little against second rate Union generals. Lee, in fact, 
emerged as the innovative tactician who could seemingly ac- 
complish the impossible. Once his ranks had been depleted and 
his logistical base nearly exhausted, however, Lee did not reori- 
ent his thinking. He continued the elusive search for the battle 
of annihilation. To achieve this Waterloo-like-victory, he took 
chances, seized the initiative, and when possible pursued the 
offensive. These risky maneuvers were hopelessly disconnected 
from the reality that confronted the Confederacy after 
Gettysburg. 

This argument follows the lead of scholars who believe Lee’s 
constant attacking undermined the Confederacy’s war aims, but 
it does not support many of those same historians who argue 
that an insatiable warlike spirit controlled the general. This in- 
terpretation originated with the words of Lee’s own contem- 
poraries. The highly respected artillerist Edward Porter 
Alexander believed that Lee “had the combative instinct in him 
as strongly developed as any man living.’ This sentiment largely 
shaped early Lee scholarship. In 1913, George A. Bruce sug- 
gested that the “impulsive nature of Lee, his audacity as de- 
scribed by General Alexander, his ‘up and-at-’em’ courage as 
noted by Longstreet, would not let him rest.” Bruce concluded 
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that aggressive warfare was “congenial to his [Lee’s] impul- 
sive nature.”* Some sixty years later Thomas Connelly ex- 
panded upon this theme in The Marble Man: Robert E. Lee 
and His Image in American Society (1977), writing that “it 
may appear heretical to suggest that Lee was exhilarated by 
combat.” Connelly further argued that battle rejuvenated the 
normally restrained Lee, transforming him into a ruthless 
killer who “bled the Confederacy of manpower.” Although 
Frank Vandiver did not comment on Connelly’s ludicrous 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde scenario, he agreed that Lee was “ad- 
dicted to the offensive.”® All of these scholars either explicitly 
state, or at least imply, that the general’s aggressiveness was a 
biological function, an uncontrollable urge that ruled the in- 
ner man. This psychological interpretation obscures more 
than it reveals. No amount of historical evidence can prove 
this thesis, that Lee had a peculiar lust for combat, and when 
aroused he automatically attacked. In the end, this interpre- 
tation hinders the search into legitimate historical motives 
that influenced Lee’s thinking. 

Those who see Lee’s offensive proclivities as an inherent 
condition, a consequence of his warlike spirit, unwittingly 
turn the general into an unthinking creature, a man governed 
by animalistic impulses. Upon closer inspection this inter- 
pretation does not hold up. Aggressiveness is not a biological 
trait. It is a cultural value whose meaning and importance 
continually change in relationship to society's expectations. 
Lee came of age when courage and aggressiveness defined 
manhood at the most fundamental level. Without these quali- 
ties, it was difficult for a Southerner to gain community ac- 
ceptance as a man. His academic courses at West Point, espe- 
cially the studying of Napoleon’s campaigns, made him an 
advocate of offensive action in the abstract. The practicality 


Headquarters Flag Made of wool and cotton, this First National 
Confederate pattern flag was used by Lee from June 1862 through the summer 
of 1863. Believed to have been made by Mary Custis Lee and her daughters, 
the flag bears a distinctive “bread of life” star pattern in the canton. Courtesy 
the Museum of the Confederacy’s Robert E. Lee Collections 


Frontispiece: “Gen. Robert E. Lee at the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, Va.” French-born artist Louis Mathieu Didier Guillaume 
produced this portrait about 1863-1865 in Richmond. It was produced on 
commission from M. Knoedler Co. in New York. Courtesy of the R.W. Norton 
Art Gallery, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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of this doctrine was reinforced during his Mexican War service 
with Winfield Scott. By 1861, Lee firmly believed in the offense, 
not because it suited his aggressive impulses, but because it of- 
fered the best chance for military success.’ He applied this phi- 
losophy after careful thought and deliberation, not as some 
natural reflex of his personality. 

Although mistaken about the origins of Lee’s aggressive- 
ness, the early critics of his offensive strategy asked the right 
questions about the general. Was the Confederacy able to af- 
ford his daring offensive maneuvers and the brutal losses that 
attended his operations? In Lee Considered: General Robert E. 
Lee and Civil War History (1991), Alan Nolan refined the de- 


“athe armys hard-won battles left its ranks depleted, 
its command shattered by death or wounds, its 
personnel exhausted...” 


Below top: Confederate prisoners on the Baltimore Pike, after the 
battle of Gettysburg. Bottom: Capture of a part of the burning Union 
breastworks on the Brock Road on the afternoon of May 6th. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
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bate by focusing on Lee’s contribution to the success or failure 


of Confederate grand strategy. Too much emphasis, Nolan in- 
sisted, had been placed on evaluating the brilliance or boldness 
of Lee’s individual battles. “His campaigns and battles,” Nolan 
writes, “are typically considered almost as disembodied, abstract 
events, unrelated to the necessities and objectives of the war.”® 
Nolan came down hard on the Southern commander, arguing 
that Lee’s combativeness contradicted the Confederacy’s proper 
defensive strategy. Regardless of whether one agrees with Nolan’s 
conclusions, he deserves credit for making the connection be- 
tween Lee’s tactical and operational maneuvers and its impact 
on national strategy. This issue continues to be the point of 
departure for evaluating Lee’s generalship. 

In the fury over Nolan’s Lee Considered, many critics have 
wasted so much energy attacking the author that they tend to 
ignore his arguments. In many circles, any criticism of Lee the 
general constitutes the greatest heresy imaginable, a crime pun- 
ishable by the lash or rack. These venomous responses, more- 
over, typically lack substance. This has stymied the debate, 
making it difficult to address the arguments of Lee’s detractors. 
Criticism against the general should not be interpreted as a per- 
sonal attack against the man. Nolan should be 
recognized for his important contributions as 
well as taken to task for the limitations of his 
arguments. 

The central weakness of Nolan’s approach 
is that it lacks the dimension of time. He does 
not pay sufficient attention to how the Con- 
federacy’s military and political needs changed 
over time. Nolan insists that a defensive pos- 
ture suited the Confederacy throughout the 
war. If Jefferson Davis and Lee had adhered to 
such a conservative policy in 1862 and 1863, 
they would have squandered amazing oppor- 
tunities to strike a blow for independence. Fur- 
thermore, the Southern people demanded bold 
action from their armies, as Gary W. Gallagher 
has conclusively demonstrated in The Confed- 
erate War: How Popular Will, Nationalism, and 
Military Strategy Could Not Stave Off Defeat 
(1997). They denounced passive generals like 
Joseph E. Johnston whose tentativeness dur- 
ing the 1862 Peninsula Campaign unleashed 
a hail of public criticism. Nolan’s condemna- 
tion of Lee’s aggressive generalship does not 
make sense when looking at the Confederacy’s 
strategic needs between 1861 and 1863. Of- 
fensive campaigns, as implemented by Lee, of- 
fered the South the best chance for success 
during that period. 

Beginning with the Seven Days and cul- 
minating with his tactical masterpiece at 
Chancellorsville, Lee emerged as the South’s 
premier general by relying on offensive action. 
During the Antietam and Gettysburg cam- 
paigns Lee took calculated risks, strategically 
and tactically, but these actions had a reason- 
able chance of securing a peace settlement or 
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European recognition. A defensive posture would not have 


achieved these war aims, especially independence, a crucial point 
that Nolan overlooks. At that stage of the conflict, when the 
South’s manpower and resources were relatively plentiful and 
civilian morale intact, Lee’s aggressiveness complimented Con- 
federate grand strategy. Gallagher and Joseph L. Harsh have 
assumed this position in their counterattack against Nolan and 
the “too much offense” school. Both historians stress the need 
to look beyond Lee’s high casualties by focusing on the impact 
of his victories. Lee’s exploits damaged Northern morale while 
creating a Lee mystique that sustained the Confederate popu- 
lation to Appomattox. 

In Confederate Tide Rising: Robert E. Lee and the Making 
of Southern Strategy, 1861-1862 (1998), Harsh advances the pro- 
offensive argument by dissecting Lee’s strategic assumptions. 
The commanding general, according to Harsh, realized that 
the Confederacy faced overwhelming odds in its quest for in- 
dependence. Convinced that the South could not defeat the 
North in purely military terms, Lee thought the South’s best 
course was to discourage the North, to chip away at its morale 
so that the Northern people would give up. “Once the war had 
started,’ Harsh points out, “a logistical hourglass had been set 
on end, and its sands ran relentlessly against the Confederacy.” 
Harsh makes a brilliant observation that explains why Lee did 
not believe the South could win a protracted war. Moreover, 
he takes Lee on his own terms, viewing the war from the 
general’s perspective and not from the advantages of hindsight, 
one of the great weaknesses of the Nolan school. Harsh con- 
vincingly argues that the Confederacy’s limited resources ac- 
tually compelled Lee to strike, to lead his army with unrelent- 
ing aggressiveness. 

Harsh and Gallagher have done much to rehabilitate Lee’s 
contributions as an offensive-minded general. Ironically, their 
interpretation, like Nolan’s, suffers from a neglect of the ele- 
ment of time. Neither historian fully appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the changing political and military situation. For the 
Confederacy to endure, Davis and Lee needed to implement a 
more defensive oriented strategy after Gettysburg. According 
to Steve Woodworth, Davis increasingly advocated such a con- 
servative course.'? Lee, however, tenaciously clung to the ag- 
gressive strategic assumptions that guided him in 1862, ideas 
that were suddenly out of touch with this new reality. The bru- 
tal losses of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg destroyed the Army 
of Northern Virginia’s offensive capability, decimated the ranks 
of mid-level officers, and depleted its logistical supplies. Even 
Freeman recognized the cumulative effect of Lee’s repeated 
offensives, writing that “the army’s hard-won battles left its ranks 
depleted, its command shattered by death or wounds, its per- 
sonnel exhausted, its horses scarcely able to walk, its transpor- 
tation broken down, its ammunition and its commissary low.”"! 
Lee, nonetheless, never rethought his strategic assumptions. He 
still preferred the tactical and operational offensive in order to 
achieve that complete and decisive victory. The search was an 
elusive one that resulted in pointless forays during the Over- 
land and Petersburg Campaigns, offensive maneuvers that cost 
Lee men he could no longer afford to lose. 

After Gettysburg, Lee continued his hunt for a climactic 
battle. Partial victories would not do. His orders bristled with 
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fiery language, imploring 
his army to win the great 
battle that would destroy 
the adversary. He in- 
structed subordinates to 
“destroy,” “wipe out,” 
“crush, and “ruin” the en- 
emy.'* While every Civil 
War officer hoped for a 
complete victory, most realized by 1863 that armies were virtu- 
ally indestructible. Maybe a regiment, brigade, or a corps would 
be routed, but Civil War armies were able to respond effectively 
to such a breakthrough and prevent a disaster. The rifled 
weapon, the belief in entrenching, the maneuverability of Civil 
War units, and the natural advantage of the defense rendered 
the battle of annihilation a thing of the past. Examples of one 
side destroying an enemy army are rare. The Union victory at 
Nashville in December 1864 is perhaps the best example of such 
a victory, and there the Confederate army bordered on demor- 
alization and was vastly outnumbered. 

Many Civil War officers understood that pitched battles 
could only achieve limited strategic consequences. This point 
should not have been lost on Lee. On a number of battlefields, 
he saw first hand the resiliency of Civil War armies. At Gaines’ 
Mill, Second Manassas, and Chancellorsville, portions of the 
Federal army left the field in wild disorder. Even in this vul- 
nerable, confused state, Lee could not deliver the killing blow, 
he could not achieve a complete battlefield triumph that per- 
manently crippled the enemy. In striking contrast to Lee, the 
impossibility of achieving a cataclysmic victory struck George 
Gordon Meade after Gettysburg, his first as army commander. 
His army’s quick recovery after the Eleventh Corps’ rout on 
the first day and his failure to crush Lee’s retreating force against 
the Potomac gave him a realistic view of how to deal with the 
Army of Northern Virginia. “The Government insists on my 
pursuing and destroying Lee,” Meade explained. “The former 
I can do, but the latter will depend on him as much as on me, 
for if he keeps away I can’t destroy.” He thought it impossible 
to “pursue and destroy an army nearly equal to my own, fall- 
ing back on its resources and reinforcements and increasing 
its morale daily.”!? 

Lee never had a similar revelation. He constantly lamented 
his failure to crush the Army of the Potomac. His frustration 
seemed to increase as the war progressed. Even impressive 
battlefield triumphs did not leave him satisfied. Lee felt deep 
disappointment after his lopsided defensive victory at 
Fredericksburg. He knew the Federals would draw fresh re- 


cruits and resume the offensive in the coming spring. Driving 
Joseph Hooker across the Rappahannock River during the 
Chancellorsville fighting did not ease his disappointment. “At 
Chancellorsville,” he explained, “we gained another victory 
[and] our people were wild with delight—I, on the contrary, 
was more depressed than after Fredericksburg; our loss was 
severe, and again we had gained not an inch of ground and the 
enemy could not be pursued.”'* 

On the eve of the 1864 Overland campaign, Lee still enter- 
tained the notion that he could destroy at least a portion of 
Grant’s army. He entered the Wilderness on May 5, with this 
false assumption, two mediocre corps commanders in Richard 
S. Ewell and A. P. Hill, and an army that lacked the reserves to 
exploit the enemy’s mistakes. Lee, however, wanted his subor- 
dinates to execute offensive maneuvers that the Army of North- 
ern Virginia could only have achieved at the pinnacle of its 
strength and morale the previous June. 

There is no question that Lee entertained doubts about 
Ewell and Hill at the beginning of the spring offensive of 1864. 
Neither officer had demonstrated since Gettysburg that they 
would excel at corps command. Bristoe Station sent Hill’s stock 
on the decline at army headquarters. Ewell’s poor health also 
troubled Lee, who hinted in the fall of 1863 that the Second 
Corps commander should consider a leave of absence.!> Al- 
though Lee expressed doubts about both men, he did not alter 
his supervisory style with either officer in the battles against 
Grant. Both men needed close guidance, but Lee, as he had al- 
ways done, gave his subordinates ample latitude. 

Lee’s style of leadership had worked well with Jackson and 
Longstreet, but not with Ewell, as Lee himself admitted after 
the war. He told William Allan that he “had long known his 
[Ewell’s} faults as a military leader—his quick alternations from 
elation to despondency|,] his want of decision &c.” In the sec- 
ond battle of Winchester, Lee had sent Ewell ahead and in- 
structed him that “he must be guided by his own judgment in 
any unforseen emergency.” Ewell was initially confident, encour- 
aged about entrapping the Federals. Suddenly, his optimism 
turned to caution when he located the enemy’s works. Instead 


Lee entertained doubts about Ewell 
and Hill ... neither had demonstrated 
since Gettysburg that they would excel 
at corps command. 


Left: A.P. Hill, Museum of the Confederacy; 
right: Richard S. Ewell, National Archives 


of showing initiative, as Lee had instructed, Ewell 
asked for directions from headquarters. At 
Gettysburg, Lee also expressed dissatisfaction 
with the “imperfect, halting way,’ in which Ewell 
fought the battle.!® If Lee fully appreciated his 
subordinate’s need for close guidance and explicit 
orders, then he should have been more forceful 
with Ewell. 

At the Wilderness, Lee issued unclear orders 
to Ewell whose Second Corps occupied the Con- 
federate left flank. On May 6, the second day of 
fighting, the commanding general wanted Ewell to cut the 
Federals off from Germanna Ford, if it could “be done without 
too great a sacrifice.” Lee’s language was too ambiguous, giving 
the naturally cautious Ewell just cause to maintain a defensive 
position. When reflecting on Ewell’s Wilderness record, his staff 
officer and stepson, Campbell Brown, complained about the 
vagueness of Lee’s orders. “I have frequently noticed before & 
have also since this occasion,” he wrote, “that Gen. Lee’s instruc- 
tions to his Corps Comrs are of a very comprehensive & gen- 
eral description & frequently admit of several interpretations— 
in fact will allow them to do almost anything, provided only it 
be a success. They caution them particularly against failure & 
very frequently wind up with the injunction to ‘attack when- 
ever or wherever it can be done to advantage.””!” 

Lee’s discretionary orders for May 6, moreover, reveal his 
unrealistic expectations, his vain hope that he could demolish 
at least a portion of the Army of the Potomac. An attack across 
Ewell’s front would have sent his men across rugged terrain in 
the face of entrenched Federals. Also, frequent Union demon- 
strations pinned down the Second Corps so that Ewell could 
not shift units from the front to the far left flank. Lee seemed 
oblivious to these limitations. In an 1868 conversation with 
William Preston Johnston at Washington College, the general 
reminisced about the Wilderness, complaining that “Ewell 
showed vacillation that prevented him from getting all out of 
his troops he might.” “If Jackson had been alive and there,” Lee 
believed “he would have crushed the enemy.”'® Lee also con- 
fided to William Allen after the war that he wanted Ewell’s 
movement to be “a full attack in flank & intended to support it 
with all Ewell’s corps and others if necessary, and to rout the 
enemy.”!? 

Lee’s invented schemes for Ewell bordered on fantasy. Ewell 
lacked any reserve troops, critical to a successful offensive. Not 
until Robert D. Johnston’s brigade arrived at 1:00 p.m. did 
Ewell’s have any troops for such a maneuver. Even then his 
force was too small to achieve decisive results. Lee must have 
known this. His high hopes might have been realized in 1862, 
when his army had plenty of reserves for slashing attacks, but 
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considerable delay, Ewell finally launched a limited attack 
against the Federal right flank, capturing a few hundred pris- 
oners and two Union generals, but failing to inflict permanent 
damage on the enemy. 

The desire to destroy Grant’s army at the Wilderness con- 
tinued to motivate Lee throughout the spring and summer of 
1864. He was determined, as he said on the North Anna, that 
“we must strike them a blow—we must never let them pass us 
again—we must strike them a blow!””° Two days earlier, on May 
23, Lee had promised Jefferson Davis that wherever Grant moves 
“Tam in a position to move against him, and shall endeavor to 
engage him while in motion.” “It seems to me,” Lee added, that 
“our best policy [is] to unite upon it [the Army of the Potomac] 
and endeavor to crush it.””! 

For the final year of the war, however, Lee’s diminishing 
numbers virtually handcuffed him, allowing him little room to 
maneuver offensively. When the opportunity presented itself, 
he launched costly assaults at Spotsylvania, Bethesda Church, 
at Cold Harbor on June 1, and during the Petersburg Cam- 
paign at Weldon Railroad, Reams Station, Fort Harrison, and 
finally at Fort Stedman. Lee knew the odds were immense, nearly 
impossible to overcome. From the Petersburg trenches, Lee con- 
fided to Jefferson Davis that “I hope your Exc will put no reli- 
ance in what I can do individually, for I feel that will be very 
little.” “Still,” Lee grimly concluded, “we must try & defeat 
them.”” Although the possibility of a complete victory was slim, 
Lee must have felt that he had no other option than to do some- 
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impressive victories. A more conservative course in Virginia, 
one similar to Johnston’s generalship during the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, would have been preferable. Such a policy complemented 
the Confederacy’s defensive strategy late in the war. 

Lee’s elusive search for a victory of annihilation forced 
the general to commit his troops to the offensive after 1863. 
The Army of Northern Virginia consequently sustained need- 
less battlefield losses at a time when Confederate manpower 
should have been conserved. This criticism is not a wholesale 
indictment of Lee’s generalship. More than any other South- 
ern general, he came closer to bringing the Confederacy to the 
verge of independence. His offensive gambles early in the war 
inspired the Southern people to continue to resist until 
Appomattox. Indeed, he became the Confederacy’s chief hope 
during the war, the South’s symbolic George Washington. From 
the trenches of Petersburg a young artillerist expressed the sen- 
timents of an entire nation when he wrote that Lee “should 
certainly have entire control of all military operations through- 
out the Confederate States. In fact I should like to see him as 
King or Dictator. He is one of the few great men who ever 
lived, who could be trusted.”?? 
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For several decades now, the historical reputation of Robert E. Lee 
has suffered heavy, sustained assault. Spawned by various motives and 
aimed to fill diverse needs, the attacks come from all directions. 


ee has been charged with losing the 

Civil War, wasting lives on a mas- 

sive scale, being a closet seces- 

sionist, not being able to see 

beyond his native Virginia, champion- 

ing slavery, and a host of other flaws, 

faults, and weaknesses. In truth, some of 

these allegations are not new but a cen- 

tury or more old. Still, until recently, they 

rested in deserved obscurity in history’s 

muddy riverbed and scarcely rippled the 

surface of Lee interpretation. Now, the 

current of criticism has become so strong 

as to challenge the direction of the main- 
stream itself. 

Of course, it is also true that Lee had 
become an inviting target. Elevated to 
near sainthood by devotees of the Con- 
federate myth of the Lost Cause, his im- 
age has taken on the luster of spotless ala- 
baster. The semi-deification of the 
general had gone so far as to lead his most 
famous biographer, Douglas Freeman, to 
declare that Lee “completely embodies 
the glamour, the genius, and the graces 
with which the South has idealized a hid- 
eous war.” It has compelled one of his 
most severe current critics, Alan Nolan, 
to stipulate in advance of deprecation 
that Lee “was a great man—able, intelli- 
gent, well-motivated and moral, ...[who] 
did what he believed to be right.” It has 
even provoked one well-known South- 
ern apologist, Shelby Foote, to grouse, 
“Nothing pleases me more than to find 
some shortcoming in Lee, because it hu- 
manizes him.”! 

And, certainly, to the extent that such 
criticism reminds us that Lee was human, 
it is welcome. Surely, professional histo- 
rians have no business defending plaster 


Opposite: A detail from “The Last Meeting of 
Lee and Jackson” (also see page 5). The paint- 
ing depicts the imagined last moments spent 
together by Lee and Stonewall Jackson at 
Chancellorsville, before Jackson’s mortal 
wounding and death. Everett B.D. Julio cre- 
ated the painting in St. Louis in 1864. The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy, Richmond. Photo- 
graph by Katherine Wetzel 


saints, let alone reconstructing them once 
they have been shattered. The fact that 
earlier historians had a hand in apotheo- 
sizing Lee makes it more and not less 
important that professionals today ap- 
praise him with balance and detachment. 
Unfortunately, much of the revision- 
ist writing is bad history. It is ill-informed 
by shallow research, deluded by naive as- 
sumptions, and blinkered by predeter- 
mined conclusions. In short, it is more 
propaganda than history. Even more re- 
grettably, the revisionist view of Lee does 
not stop at humanizing him, it goes on 
to demonize him. It has not been enough 
to uncover mistakes he made, it has been 
necessary to claim those mistakes derived 
from deeply laid character flaws and that 
they led to catastrophic results for his 
cause. When Thomas Connelly specu- 
lated that “the South may have fared bet- 
ter had it possessed no Robert E. Lee,” re- 
visionism—which started out to 
introduce realism into Lee historiogra- 
phy—itself lost touch with reality. 
Indeed, the most serious charge to 
be leveled against Lee critics is that their 
work has not led to a deeper understand- 
ing of the general, but rather it has 
yielded greater confusion. For many 
years, the most pressing need has been 
to distinguish between Lee and the Lee 
image. Both are historical, of course, but 
one is Lee the individual and the other is 
Lee the symbol, a quite different thing. 
The Lee symbol, based on the fact 
of Lee’s military success, evolved during 
the war first to exemplify Confederate as- 
pirations for independence and later to 
embody the virtues that justified perse- 
verance as hopes faded. After the war, 
Lee’s military record of success against 
heavy odds combined with his lack of 
rancor in defeat and his counsel to the 
South to heal their wounds and move 
forward, provided his bruised and bleed- 
ing countrymen with the heroic balm 
they needed to salve their grief. As Dou- 
glas Freeman wrote, in opening the con- 
cluding chapter of his four volume biog- 
raphy, allowing his mind’s eye to peer into 
the general’s coffin, “There he lies, now 


that they have shrouded him, with his 
massive features so white against the lin- 
ing of the casket that he seems already a 
marble statue for the veneration of the 
South.”? 

Lee the symbol was (and is) a force 
in history and worthy of the close scru- 
tiny of historians. His idolization by his 
soldiers helped to win victories and to 
prolong the struggle. Gary Gallagher is 
investigating this story and ably chroni- 
cling the strength and influence of the Lee 
image during the war itself. His idealiza- 
tion by his fellow Southerners after the 
conflict helped to shape the telling of the 
story of the war and fix the place of oth- 
ers in the Confederate pantheon, to make 
bearable the loss of political power, and 
to render palatable the defeat of pre- 
sumed virtue. Thomas Connelly, William 
Piston, and other scholars have compe- 
tently outlined the story of the South’s 
use of the Lee symbol in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Naturally, Lee the symbol is in every 
respect larger than life. His talents have 
been magnified, his virtues exaggerated, 
and his flaws rationalized. Such, after all, 
is the stuff of legends. But, no matter how 
commonplace it may seem to note it, it 
bears repeating that Lee the symbol, while 
important in itself, must not be confused 
with Lee the man and the general. 

There was a Robert Edward Lee who 
lived, loved, ate, breathed, rode Traveller, 
and ordered soldiers to their deaths. 
There was a Lee who, as it used to be said, 
“put on his trousers one leg at a time.” 
This “real” Lee is certainly just as impor- 
tant as Lee the symbol, although for dif- 
ferent reasons. Indeed, students of the 
military art, who use the past as a labo- 
ratory for understanding the practice of 
their craft, need to focus on Lee the gen- 
eral; students of human nature, who seek 
comprehension of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the individual under pres- 
sure, must deal with Lee the man; and 
historians, whose job it is to get it right, 
or as nearly right as they can, can only 
do their job if they distinguish between 
the real and the imagined Lee. 
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Regrettably, getting at the real Lee is 
made more difficult by having to go 
through the legend to reach him. Many 
of the most important witnesses, those 
who knew Lee best and were present at 
critical moments to hear his comments 
and observe his actions, men such as 
Walter Taylor, Charles Marshall, Jubal 
Early and others, wrote many years later 
while under the influence of the ideali- 
zation. Yet, they cannot be dismissed. 
Their anecdotes, observations, and analy- 
ses are not merely important but impera- 
tive to an understanding of the general. 
But their testimony is inescapably colored 
by their postwar imaginations, and their 
interpretation of what they saw and heard 
is closely entwined with the symbol they 
later embraced. Of numerous examples, 
two will suffice. Both involve Lee’s abil- 
ity to understand the military situation 
surrounding him and react correctly. 

First, Lee was originally depicted as 
a general who could instantly discern the 
strategy that would defeat his foe. It was 
said he turned at once from the defeat of 
George McClellan near Richmond in late 
June 1862 to move against John Pope in 
northern Virginia. Over sixty years ago, 
Douglas Freeman correctly pointed out 
that two weeks elapsed after Malvern Hill 
before Lee began to worry about Pope. A 
recent close study of the period reveals 
that another three weeks passed before 
Lee saw Pope as more than an annoyance 
and that until early August the Confed- 
erate commander viewed McClellan’s 
army on the James as his most serious 
threat. 

Second, the old canard persists that 
Lee could read the minds of his oppo- 
nents and therefore was able to take into 
account what they were likely to do. This 
is especially (although not exclusively) 
true of Lee’s understanding of George 
McClellan. Yet there is no persuasive 
proof of Lee’s clairvoyance in this case 
and considerable evidence to the con- 
trary. Lee spent all of July 1862 worrying 
that McClellan would move up the James 
against Richmond either from the Pen- 
insula or from the southside. Lee’s words 
and actions at Sharpsburg on the night 
of September 16, 1862, indicate he did 
not know where McClellan’s main attack 
would come on the following morning. 
And, after Antietam, Lee worried that 
McClellan would again sail down the 
Chesapeake to move on Richmond from 


the Peninsula, a quixotic concern in light 
of the true Federal military situation at 
the time. 

In none of these instances did Lee 
discern clearly, correctly, and instanta- 
neously the situation he confronted. 
Here—and on many other occasions— 
he experienced anxiety, doubt, fear, con- 
fusion, and despair. Here, at other times 
—he was mistaken in his assessment. But 
here also fragments of the mythic Lee 
have prevented history from seeing fully 
Lee the general. 


“It is an intricate and 
frustrating exercise in the 
historical method to pierce 
the symbolic Lee and reach 
Lee the general.” 


It is an intricate and frustrating ex- 
ercise in the historical method to pierce 
the symbolic Lee and reach Lee the gen- 
eral. Yet it is also both intriguing and ab- 
solutely necessary. The most effective 
sheet anchor to prevent research on Lee’s 
military career from drifting into legend 
must be close attention to Lee’s own 
words and actions. In order to uncover 
Lee the general, it is necessary seek out 
and discover what he knew and when he 
knew it; what he understood and when 
he understood it; what he intended and 
when he intended it; and then—to the 
extent possible—to recognize why he 
decided, acted, and pursued or modified 
the course he adopted. 

Lee knew that he had to operate in 
the midst of swirling confusion and to 
make decisions with understanding that 
was at best partial. As he wrote to 
Jefferson Davis immediately after Seven 
Days, “The reports are so conflicting and 
sometimes opposing and our people take 
up so readily all alarming accounts, which 
swell in their progress, that it is difficult 
to learn the truth till it is too late to profit 
by it.’> Lee recognized the difference be- 
tween insight, which is difficult to sum- 
mon on demand, and hindsight, which 
always comes too late. 

Hindsight has a certain value in ana- 
lytical evaluations, but it is useless to the 
individual at the time the decision must 
be made. As Lee is alleged to have said to 
Henry Heth in 1864 in response to criti- 
cisms of the Gettysburg campaign, “Af- 
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ter it is all over, as stupid a fellow as I am 
can see the mistakes that were made.”* 
Lee was not stupid, but his comment to 
Heth epitomized the universal quandary 
of the army commander. How Lee sur- 
mounted the perplexities that sur- 


rounded him was his real military genius. 


THE COMMANDER’S 
QUANDARY 


From the moment he assumes au- 
thority, every army commander faces a 
quandary. The predicament is always the 
same: the commander is given certain 
resources, and with them he is expected 
to accomplish certain results. In a per- 
fect world, the resources would be suffi- 
cient to yield readily the results. In his- 
tory, the match is never perfect and that 
is the commander’s quandary. 

This predicament may be reduced to 
a cluster of problems all centering on the 
commander’s need to make correct de- 
cisions and to adopt the best course of 
action to achieve his goal. The most el- 
emental problem to be settled, of course, 
is a clear and precise understanding of 
the object of the war. As Karl von 
Clausewitz put it succinctly, “...the first, 
the grandest, and most decisive act of 
judgment,” for the general, “is rightly to 
understand ... the War in which he en- 
gages....”> The war aim (or national ob- 
ject) may range from the destruction of 
an opponent’s capacity to fight, as it does 
in a total war, to a narrower goal in a lim- 
ited war. No commander can win who 
does not understand how victory is defined 
in his particular war. Sometimes, how- 
ever, politics intentionally or accidentally 
obscures the war aim. In such a case, 
when the commander must act regard- 
lessly, he sets out on a journey without 
knowing his destination. Such crippling 
ambiguity will be a major, continuing 
part of his quandary. 

The second problem requires the 
commander to realistically evaluate his 
assets. What is the quality and usability 
of the means at his disposal? The re- 
sources with which a commander starts 
exist on three levels. There are the tan- 
gible resources given to him by his coun- 
try: the size of the army (number of men 
and officers, and the prospects for in- 
crease), armament (weapons and ammu- 
nition), supplies (clothing, accouter- 
ments, food, quarters), transportation 


(vehicles, mobility), and communica- 
tions. Next are the intangible resources 
also given to him by his country: organi- 
zation, training, discipline, health, mo- 
rale, officer cadre, and staff functions (in- 
cluding information gathering). And last 
are the personal resources (i.e., charac- 
teristics) that the commander himself 
contributes: intelligence, perception, 
stamina, education, training and prepa- 
ration, health and fitness, determination 
(focus), and leadership style. 


Courtesy David J. Eicher 


Lee sometime early in 1863, sketched by 
Frank Vizetelly, Illustrated London News. 


Lee was fifty-five when he 
took field command, and his health 
deteriorated rapidly under the 
demands he made of it. 


Almost always a commander will 
recognize that the means at his disposal 
can be improved. Whether it be an in- 
crease in size, additional supplies, more 
rigorous training, better weapons, or 
whatever, there will always be areas that 
fall short of what seems desirable. No 
commander will ever be able to remedy 
all of the perceived deficiencies and must 
decide which are possible, which feasible, 
which absolutely necessary, and which 
must be ignored for political or other rea- 
sons. In the end, even after he has im- 
proved what time, availability, and poli- 


tics will permit, he will still have to de- 
cide and act with less than perfect assets. 

The third problem the commander 
must confront is to determine whether 
his resources are sufficient to achieve his 
object. Clearly, the answer to this ques- 
tion depends not only on the quality, 
quantity, and usability of his own re- 
sources but equally on the resources (and 
their like nature) of the enemy. Indeed, 
the problem of sufficiency may be solved 
in the abstract by the proportional rela- 
tionship of the resources of the two com- 
batants. Unfortunately, the army com- 
mander will always know little——and that 
never enough—about the resources of 
his foe. With less than perfect knowledge 
of his own assets and much inferior in- 
formation about the enemy’s, a com- 
mander must resign himself to act with 
this perplexity unresolved. 

The fourth problem constituting the 
commander’s quandary is anticipating 
what his opponent will do. Even if a com- 
mander knew down to the last detail the 
strength and disposition of his enemy, he 
would still have to imagine what his foes’ 
plans are and what their reaction will be 
to his own movements. Logic and history 
when combined with intelligence reports 
can provide a range of possibilities, but 
nothing can nail down with certainty the 
time, place, and nature of an enemy’s 
operations. 

Similarly, even when a commander 
knows in general terms that his own re- 
sources exceed those of the enemy, he 
must also acknowledge that the side with 
the preponderant assets does not always 
win the war. The ability to spend re- 
sources wisely and the will to exert means 
to their fullest can alter statistical odds. 
It is also true that different plans require 
different levels of resources. In the ex- 
treme, one side might resort to guerrilla 
warfare, using irregular soldiers in skir- 
mishing and raiding and thus foregoing 
the need fora standing military establish- 
ment. Foreign intervention can also re- 
verse imbalanced odds. 

There are several courses open to a 
commander that can moderately reduce 
the confusion, restrict the options of the 
enemy, and enhance the chances for suc- 
cess. In the abstract, the ideal grand strat- 
egy for a commander to adopt would be 
one that maximized his own strengths 
and negated or at least neutralized the 
strengths of the enemy. Additionally, the 


commander by acting first—that is by 
seizing the initiative—can compel his 
opponent to react and make his opera- 
tions more predictable. Still, nothing can 
provide the perfect certainty that any ra- 
tional commander would like to have in 
a struggle on which great consequences 
hinge. 

The unresolved residue from these 
four problems is the commander’s con- 
tinuing quandary. In war, he must always 
decide in a state of more or less uncer- 
tainty. He must always commit before he 
feels he is ready. And he must always act 
with some doubt as to his victory. 

The question that no one has ever 
answered is how much uncertainty is ac- 
ceptable and how much doubt is too 
much. The lesson which no staff school 
can teach is how does a commander solve 
his quandary. Surrounded by swirling 
confusion, distractions, diversions, 
unreliability, and contradictions, how 
does he decide when he must act and 
what he must do? 

Does he pierce the confusion with 
focus? Does he surmount the distractions 
with determination? Does he overslough 
the unreliability with flexibility and 
adaptability? All such aphorisms may 
seem like Napoleonic axioms for success, 
but in reality they simply create another 
level of mystery. 

What line divides determination 
from inflexibility and stubbornness? 
What keeps focus from becoming periph- 
eral blindness? What prevents adaptabil- 
ity from resulting in passivity? At what 
point does flexibility become pliancy? 

All of these perplexities are part of 
the commander’s quandary and can nei- 
ther be banished nor avoided. How he 
overcomes them or succumbs to them is 
the measure of his ability in his craft. 


LEE’S QUANDARY 


Just as every war is different, so ev- 
ery commander’s quandary is unique. 
And it cannot be truthfully said that Lee’s 
quandary was greater than that ever 
faced by any commander. Nonetheless 
the problems he confronted—an amal- 
gam of national deficiencies, enemy su- 
periority, and personal shortcomings— 
were severe enough to require genius to 
overcome. 

He was an old man—fifty-four when 
the war started, fifty-five when he took 
field command, and fifty-eight when he 
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surrendered at Appomattox—in a war in 
which most commanders were in their 
thirties and forties. His hero, George 
Washington, as he must have been aware, 
had been named to command the Con- 
tinental Army at age forty-three. 


Lee’s health, although seemingly ro- 
bust in 1861, rapidly deteriorated under 
the demands he made upon it. Increas- 
ingly, he would have to rely upon the eyes 
and ears of others to provide him with 
information he was used to acquiring 
firsthand. After barely a year in the field, 
he would write, “..I sensibly feel the grow- 
ing failure of my bodily strength.”® 

His education had been routine and 
his experiences (save one) pedestrian. He 
did well at the United States Military 
Academy, graduating 2nd out of a class 
of forty-five in 1829, but his training was 
technical. He spent most of his career in 
the army (26 of 32 years) as an officer in 
the engineer corps, working on flood 
control, constructing forts, and pushing 
papers. He never commanded a unit 
larger than a cavalry regiment, and that 
(as colonel of Ist U.S. Cav.) he held for 
only five weeks before resigning, and 
never served in the field with it. Prior to 
that he had been second in command of 
acavalry regiment (2nd U.S.),a unit scat- 
tered across the frontier, and conse- 
quently he had never personally directed 
more than a handful of companies. 

The only item of any significance to 
appear ona military curriculum vitae Lee 
might have prepared in 1861 was his ser- 
vice on the personal staff of Winfield 
Scott in the five-months campaign against 
Mexico City in 1847. During that brief 
period, he had personally reconnoitered 
enemy positions and provided informa- 
tion that led to victorious strategies. 


War, May 1861 to May 1862, although 
his rank was much increased (brigadier 
general, major general, and full gen- 
eral), his experiences had been mostly 
administrative and advisory. Abruptly, 


on June 1, 1862, he was named to com- 
mand the largest and most important 
field army of his country, the Army of 
Northern Virginia. And his quandary 
commenced. 

In addition to personal characteris- 
tics that less than suited him for his new 
role, he would be forced to labor under a 
serious imbalance of odds in human and 
physical resources. 

He commanded the outnumbered 
army of an understrengthed nation in a 
mismatched war. His country’s military 
manpower pool (white males aged eigh- 
teen to forty-five) could counter but 1 
potential soldier for every 3.7 of the en- 
emy.’ Throughout his career in the field 
he faced odds in his department that 
were—except for a brief period—at least 
2 to 1 against him. There was nowhere 
from which he could draw reinforce- 
ments without uncovering that place to 
the enemy, while he was continuously 
under pressure to send away some of his 
own force to strengthen points elsewhere 
threatened. He was the perennial under- 
dog, and there was nothing he could do 
about it. 

Lee’s country—the South—was 
overwhelmingly rural and agrarian. Lee’s 
opponent—the North—was supported 
by a railroad network three times larger, 
a banking capital four times bigger, and 
an industrial capacity nine times greater 
than his own. As a consequence, his tan- 
gible resources beyond manpower were 
also mismatched. 
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The armament of his army was in- 
ferior to that of its opponent. His artil- 
lery was fewer in numbers and lighter in 
caliber. The last smoothbore muskets did 
not disappear until after the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Ammunition was always in 
short supply and of unreliable quality. 
His men were clothed in raiments so var- 
iegated that one observer dubbed them 
“multiforms.”® And their accouter- 
ments—especially those where wood re- 
placed metal and canvas made do for 
leather—were makeshift. 


The Richmond Armory (left) could turn 
out 5,000 small arms per month, more 
than any other industrial plant in the 
South. Overall, however, northern 
industrial capacity was nine times 
greater than that of the South. 


Subsistence, although food was rea- 
sonably plentiful in the agrarian South, 
could be brought to his army and distrib- 
uted to the soldiers only with great diffi- 
culty. Rarely could new railroads be built, 
and frequently existing ones could not be 
repaired. When bridges were destroyed, 
it took two to three times longer to re- 
pair them than it did the enemy. As a con- 
sequence of these and other complica- 
tions, Lee would remark, “The question 
of food for this army gives me more 
trouble and uneasiness than every thing 
else combined.”® Often he would be com- 
pelled to disperse his army between 
battles in order to feed it. Sometimes he 
would have to move his army from where 
he wanted to be or to where he did not 
want to go simply because of the scarcity 
of food. Such unwonted considerations 
constricted his strategy. 

Lee’s intangible resources, although 
not so mismatched with those of the en- 
emy as manpower and equipage, had 
weaknesses that also seriously impacted 
his strategic options. The army he inher- 
ited had minimal training, lax discipline, 
and massive absenteeism. A staff mem- 
ber later characterized it as an “armed 
mob.”!° Regiments and companies had 
been rushed to the front. Many were not 
mustered until they reached Richmond, 
where they also received perfunctory drill 
and indifferent instruction, in many cases 
from teenage cadets from the Virginia 
Military Institute or from greenhorn of- 
ficers learning their trade as they taught 
it. Later recruits and conscripts would be 
added to veteran units with no prepara- 
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tion whatsoever. Most of Lee’s soldiers 
learned what they needed to know in the 
school of campaigning. 

Called by that same staff officer a 
collection of “undisciplined individual- 
ity” in June of 1862, Lee’s army even with 
the structured practices he instituted 
never became much more than a volun- 
tary association for fighting Yankees, Re- 
lations between men and officers were 
commonly informal. Disrespect for au- 
thority was frequent. And, while fighting 
was seen as noble, digging ditches and 
constructing roads were considered to be 
slave work. Even routine staff duties, such 
as reasonably accurate morning reports, 
were habits that Lee inculcated only with 
difficulty. 


Straggling, broadly defined in Civil 
War parlance as absence from one’s ex- 
pected post, was a massive and continu- 
ing problem in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Privates, and sometimes offic- 
ers, disappeared from camp, from col- 
umn of march, and even from battle to 
forage, visit family and friends, or see the 
sights. It is doubtful that on any given day 
Lee knew with much precision the num- 
ber of men constituting his effective 
strength. On at least one occasion, he was 
forced to admit that straggling “para- 
lyzed” his operations.'! Doubtless, there 
were many times that it narrowed his 
options. 

Morale was a somewhat lesser prob- 
lem for Lee. Many of his soldiers pos- 
sessed an innate confidence (bordering 


on arrogance) that yielded an élan that 
made them superlative fighters. Still, 
morale was uneven and not an asset he 
could count on at all times. When he took 
command it was low from a combina- 
tion of factors: the defeat at Seven Pines, 
the loss of Johnston, bad news from all 
fronts, the enemy’s near approach to 
Richmond, and the soldiers’ initial low 
opinion of their new commander him- 
self as “Granny Lee.” His successes would 
soon restore morale and indeed carry it 
to new heights. But again in 1864 it would 
become a negative factor—to the point 
of crippling desertions—with the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy in the West and 
the approach of Sherman’s army through 
the Carolinas. 


Lee also confronted problems of or- 
ganization. He was saddled with national 
laws that required regiments from the 
same state to be brigaded together and 
did not allow soldiers enlisted by one 
state to serve in units from another. More 
importantly, his command tenure—ex- 
cept for seven months (October 1862 
through May 1863)—was spent search- 
ing for effective organization above the 
level of division and for deputies talented 
enough to command corps d’armees. 
Only from the elevation of Jackson and 
Longstreet to lieutenant-generalcies un- 
til the incapacitating wound to Jackson 
did Lee enjoy an organization that maxi- 
mized his strengths, responded efficiently 
to his demands, and suited his strategy 
and operations. 


Lee’s officer cadre, the men who 
commanded companies through corps 
with field grade ranks from junior lieu- 
tenants through lieutenant general, were 
only moderately better prepared by mili- 
tary educations than the rank and file. 
It is doubtful that more than one in ten 
attended a military school. While it is 
true that many, especially at the lower 
ranks, became efficient through experi- 
ence, losses arising from battle, illness, 
and resignations meant that at any given 
moment a significant number of offic- 
ers were learning a new level of respon- 
sibility. On the eve of the Maryland 
campaign, fewer than half of the regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions of the 
Army of Northern Virginia were under 
officers appropriate in rank to their level 
of command.'? 


Many of Lee’s men had an élan that 
made them exceptional fighters. 
During the invasion of Maryland, even 
though “detained within enemy lines,” 
Alfred Waud depicted the men of the Ist 
Virginia Cavalry with panache. 


Lee’s list of woes could be consider- 
ably extended. The miserable state of car- 
tographic affairs may be surmised from 
the fact that almost no maps existed at 
the start of the war, that most of the maps 
drawn during the war were completed 
after battles had concluded, and that Lee 
was frequently using obsolete civilian 
maps to conduct his campaigns. Intelli- 
gence operations were carried out by 
amateurs—there were no profession- 
als—who sometimes mistook illusions 
for reality, occasionally altogether missed 
critically important information, and 
seldom estimated large numbers accu- 
rately. During the war new technologies 
were employed—primarily the railroad, 
the telegraph, ironclad vessels and the 
like—whose military impact was un- 
known, causing phantom alarms and 
crimping operations. 

Other deficiencies and weaknesses of 
lesser import might be listed. But enough 
has been said to indicate that Lee’s quan- 
dary was broad, deep, and enduring. It 
might be added that the problems rested 
solely on his shoulders. He possessed no 
advisory boards or committees to offer 
counsel or share the burden. His general 
staff was composed of department heads 
(ordnance, commissary, quartermaster, 
medical, etc.), responsible only for their 
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own specialties, and lacking any coordi- 
nation save through his hand. His small 
personal staff functioned only to carry 
out his orders and offered no advice or 
guidance. His position was not only per- 
plexing, it must also have been lonely and 
crushingly oppressive. 

It is true, there are several factors that 
seem to mitigate this stark inventory of 
Lee’s weaknesses. Not the least being 
that—while his quandary was a unique 
combination—many of its component 
problems were common to other com- 
manders in the American Civil War. Cer- 
tainly all Confederate commanders suf- 
fered from their nation’s deficiencies in 
manpower, finance, and industry. Even 
Federal commanders shared to a lesser 
or greater extent the problems of lack of 
personal preparation, straggling, train- 
ing, morale, discipline, organization, and 
officer cadre, as well as facing several 
problems peculiar to themselves. 

Still, the fact that other command- 
ers faced some of the same or similar 
problems did not lessen the problems’ 
perplexity, nor did it help Lee to solve 
his own. It is, of course, important to 
understand each commander’s quandary, 
and it is necessary to take into account 
the several quandaries and how each an- 
tagonist dealt with his own in any final 
summing up. But it would be wrong to 
discount one commander’s problem sim- 
ply because his opponent faced a similar 
one. For example, George McClellan’s 
Army of the Potomac had a serious prob- 


Lee’s charismatic leadership 
and steady diet of victories 
caused his men to idolize him. 
Sergeant Page M. Baker, 

veteran of the Ist Louisiana Special 
Battalion, Museum of the Confederacy. 


lem with straggling in the Maryland 
campaign. This fact certainly impacted 
on the odds at the Battle of Antietam by 
decreasing the discrepancy that Lee 
would have faced if only he had suffered 
from heavy straggling. The straggling on 
both sides is an inescapable part of any 
study of the Maryland campaign, and a 
comparative analysis of the impact on 
each is necessary to any fair conclusion. 
Yet McClellan’s problem neither lessened 
nor solved Lee’s. 

Some advantages that Lee allegedly 
enjoyed during the war are actually moot. 
It has been argued that Lee commanded 
in the East a smaller, more compact and 
therefore more controllable theater than 
the West. But this argument cuts both 
ways. While his theater was indeed 
smaller, it was also more constricted and 
provided less room for maneuver. It was 
not the size of Lee’s theater that mattered 
but how he operated in it and used its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Other advantages he is supposed to 
have had—which might seem like miti- 
gations—were not inherent in Lee’s situ- 
ation but rather were created by him. His 
idolization by his troops and the trust 
of Jefferson Davis were resources won by 
Lee through his successes, on the one 
hand, and by his careful conduct, on the 
other. Neither were handed to him un- 
earned. His authority over the mid-At- 
lantic region, an advantage he enjoyed 
and neither his predecessor and nor his 
early opponents did, derived from the 
respect and confidence of his govern- 
ment. 

After all the mitigations have been 
considered, the question remains: how 
well did Lee deal with his quandary? 


LEE’S GRAND 
STRATEGY 


One of the most persistent and mis- 
taken notions regarding Robert E. Lee is 
that he had no sensible grand strategy 
that directed his decisions, actions, and 
operations toward winning the Civil War. 
Supporters, those who have been en- 
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tranced by the mythic Lee, mostly ignore 
the topic and thereby give the impres- 
sion that he had no overall program. 
Critics, who by and large are less inter- 
ested in understanding Lee than debunk- 
ing him, assume his controlling plan was 
simply to go on the offensive and defeat 
Northern armies. They charge that his 
aggressiveness, especially in twice cross- 
ing the Potomac, wasted scarce resources 
and hastened the Confederacy into an 
early grave.!* 

The critics are correct in identifying 
Lee with the intentional pursuit of offen- 
sive operations, at least early in the war, 
but they miss altogether his underlying 
reasons and his ultimate goal in adopt- 
ing them. The offense was merely one of 
the tools that Lee employed—based on 
his understanding of the realities of the 
conflict—to achieve victory. Indeed, 
when he took over the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on June 1, 1862, he had an 
almost entirely developed grand strategy 
for directing the resources at his disposal 
toward winning Confederate war aims. 

Lee did have one advantage which 
has not usually been counted as such but 
which he fully exploited. He did not as- 
sume field command at the very start of 
the war but only after thirteen months 
had elapsed. During that period he held 
a variety of high level positions that gave 
him an above and behind the scenes ap- 
preciation of Confederate resources. He 
studied Northern newspapers to glean 
such understanding as he could of enemy 
assets and attitudes. He pondered the in- 
formation available to him, and he com- 
pared the two sides. And he came into 
field command believing in Clause- 
witzean terms that he “rightly” under- 
stood the nature of the war in which he 
engaged. 

Lee never wrote down at one time 
and in one place the details of his grand 
strategy. But a careful study of his words 
and actions throughout the war, but- 
tressed as appropriate with observations 
from the handful of men who worked 
most closely with him, makes it is pos- 
sible to isolate the conclusions that Lee 
drew from his early contemplations and 
to outline the grand strategy he con- 
structed based on them. It also makes 
clear that Lee was a marked realist who 
never succumbed to the romantic notion 
that victory would come easily, quickly, 
or cheaply. 


Lee’s first conclusion was that the 
raw mathematics of the war were decid- 
edly against the South. He knew that the 
North possessed the men, money, and 
matériel to defeat the Confederacy, if 
it also had the determination and en- 
durance to apply its odds. He recog- 
nized that the “United States Govern- 
ment is one of the most powerful on 
earth;” that the North inherited “nearly 
all the workshops and skilled artisans of 
the country;” and enjoyed the capital and 
credit to “draw upon the resources of 
other nations to supply any deficiency.” 
“Conceding to our enemies the superi- 
ority claimed by them in numbers, re- 
sources, and all the means and appliances 
for carrying on the war,” he frankly ac- 
knowledged, “we have no right to look 
for exemptions from the military conse- 
quences of a vigorous use of these ad- 
vantages.” !4 

Lee’s second conclusion was that no 
foreign power would intervene to help 
the South. “Our safety depends upon 
ourselves alone,” he declared late in the 
war. And earlier, at height of the Trent 
crisis, he had written to his son, “No one 
will help us.” Lee assumed correctly that 
Europe—especially England, the only 
real prospect for material aid—would 
be repelled by the South’s adherence to 
slavery.!> 

Lee’s recognition that Southern re- 
sources could not outlast those of the 
North, on the one hand, and his belief 
that no aid would come from abroad, on 


the other, brought him perilously close 
to concluding that the Confederacy 
could not win the war. But his scrutiny 
of Northern newspapers had suggested 
to him one gleam of hope. It was his third 
conclusion that the possibility existed 
that the North might tire of the war. The 
enemy’s preponderant odds would only 
decide the struggle, he reasoned, if 
Northerners “continue united in their 
efforts to subjugate us” and make “vig- 
orous use of these advantages.” '® 

His fourth conclusion grew logically 
from the third. He must do everything 
in his power to frustrate and demoralize 
his opponent. According to Lee’s aide-de- 
camp, Charles Marshall, Lee believed the 
North “dreaded the effect of protracted 
hostilities.” For the South to win it was 
necessary to “encourage the belief that the 
war would be of indefinite length” and 
would require the North to make “great 
sacrifices of life and treasure,” and—af- 
ter all that—the Confederacy might still 
prove unconquerable.'” When Lee wrote, 
“If we can defeat or drive the armies of 
the enemy from the field, we shall have 
peace,” he meant that victory would come 
to the Confederacy when the Federals no 
longer had the will to replace their shat- 
tered forces.'® 


Lee’s strategy was to make the human 
cost of the war so great that the North 
would lose its will to continue the 
struggle. Below: Union dead at 
Gettysburg; inset, Private Edwin Jennison 
killed at Malvertn Hill. Library of Congress 


Lee’s fifth conclusion was also re- 
lated to the first four. He knew that— 
based on the same raw mathematics— 
Southern resources could not support an 
overly long war. Once the contest had 
started, a logistical hourglass had been 
set on end, and its sands ran relentlessly 
against the Confederacy. He acknowl- 
edged that it was necessary “to carefully 
measure and husband our strength, and 
not to expect from it more than in the 
ordinary course of affairs it is capable of 
accomplishing.” It was important to 
avoid “successes that inflict no losses 
upon the enemy beyond the actual loss 
in battle. Every victory should bring us 
nearer too the great end which it is the 
object of this war to reach.”!? Otherwise 
Southern resources would evaporate, 
while the enemy was still calling forth its 
reserves. 

Lee’s sixth conclusion derived from 
all of the others. As he wrote to Jefferson 
Davis, “We should not, therefore, con- 
ceal from ourselves that our resources in 
men are constantly diminishing, and the 
disproportion in this respect between us 
and our enemies, if they continue united 
in their efforts to subjugate us, is steadily 
augmenting.” Lee thought the Confed- 
eracy could not “afford to keep” its 
“troops awaiting the possible move- 
ments of the enemy.’ And he believed in 
“the necessity of activity” and that “posi- 
tive loss” resulted from “inactivity.” 
When he declared on the eve of the 
Maryland campaign, “We cannot afford 
to be idle,” he was expressing his deeply 
felt judgment on the proper course of 
Confederate strategy that grew from the 
nature of the struggle.”° 

During the war, Lee would coin an 
aphorism, “easy fighting and heavy vic- 
tories,” that summarized his six conclu- 
sions.’! It reflected his understanding 
that he must find a way to demoralize 
the North before exhausting his own re- 
sources. Knowing what he must do was 
only half of the solution, of course. He 
must also know how to do it. He must 
translate those conclusions into a system 
of operations that achieved his goals. 
And that system constituted the core of 
the grand strategy he pursued whenever 
circumstances as he understood them 
permitted. 

There is no persuasive evidence that 
Lee gave much thought to adopting a 
strategy that was overall defensive in na- 
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ture. Instead, from the start he commit- 
ted himself to undertake the offensive 
whenever he could. In the jargon of 
Henri Jomini, the most popular military 
theorist of the day, Lee pursued the of- 
fensive-defensive, since he never in- 
tended to invade and permanently oc- 
cupy enemy territory.?? Whatever it is 
termed, Lee planned to adopt consis- 
tently aggressive operations, because he 
believed it gave his long-shot cause its 
best prospect for winning. 

In Lee’s eyes the offensive offered 
him advantages—and the defensive did 
not—that were necessary because of the 
nature of the war. Only by going on the 
offense could he seize and maintain the 
initiative. And only by holding the ini- 
tiative could he determine the time, place, 
and manner of fighting. Only by assum- 
ing the offensive could he hope to avoid 
the Federals’ unmatchable strengths in 
artillery, engineering, and navy; and play 
to his own strengths in infantry, cavalry, 
and open field maneuvering. Only by em- 
ploying the offense could he expect to 
maintain the important resources of Vir- 
ginia. Only on the offense could he pro- 
tect Richmond by threatening Washing- 
ton and escape being entrapped in his 
capital’s entrenchments. And only the of- 
fense offered reasonable prospects for 
demoralizing the North through “heavy 
victories.” 

The defensive was defective in all 
these regards save the latter. And even 
there, a defensive strategy could produce 
“heavy victories” only if a stupid, care- 
less, or unimaginative enemy com- 
mander repeatedly launched frontal as- 
saults on impregnable positions, as at 
Fredericksburg or Cold Harbor. It is true 
that a defensive strategy did promise the 
greater likelihood of “easy fighting.” And, 
if that were Lee’s only consideration, he 
ought to have adopted the defensive. Re- 
sources are consumed not only by fight- 
ing, however, and a prolonged siege, 
which likely would have been the result 
as it was in 1864, might have extended 
the war’s duration but would not have 
prevented the exhaustion of Confeder- 
ate resources. 

Lee understood that in aiming for 
demoralizing victories against the 
Federals, he hazarded unacceptably high 
casualties. He tried to lessen this risk by 
the use of the turning movement and 
flank attacks. In the former, he threatened 


GOs zt 
a distant point so critical to the enemy 
that the enemy abandoned a strong po- 
sition to defend it. In the latter, he assailed 
the side or rear of the enemy position. 
He opened all of his campaigns with one 
or the other. 

In his understanding of the war and 
the grand strategy he designed to win it, 
Lee displayed enough ability to deserve 
consideration as genius. But the final test 
of a commander is his ability to execute 
his strategy. 


Joe Johnston’s wounding 
in May, 1862, elevated 
Robert E. Lee to 


command of the army 
defending Richmond. 


LEE’S CAMPAIGNS 


In the field, Lee would discover that 
achieving “heavy victories” through “easy 
fighting” was an elusive goal. In other 
words, inflicting such serious harm on 
the enemy as to cause him to consider 
abandoning the war, while at the same 
time husbanding one’s own resources, 
usually required compromising one to 
gain the other. When he had to choose 
between the two, he almost always chose 
“heavy victories.” He assumed that “easy 
fighting,” although necessary to prolong 
the war, did not advance the Confeder- 
ate cause, while “heavy victories” did. It 
is why, he confessed, the successes at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville 
depressed him and the defeat at 
Gettysburg did not. 

It is well also to recall that Lee did 
not take field command with a blank slate 
that allowed him to pursue any course 
he felt proper. He replaced the wounded 
Joseph Johnston in the middle of the 
Battle of Seven Pines. That battle—which 
began as a victory but ended as a defeat— 
had been launched as a desperate bid to 
reverse dismal Confederate fortunes. Ar- 
guably, his country had reached a low 
point not again plumbed until 1865. The 
enemy was advancing in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Missouri, both Caro- 
linas, and his major army was within 
three miles of the center of Richmond. 
The South had nearly been driven be- 
yond its most important resources in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. If Richmond had 
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fallen in the summer of 1862, it is doubt- 
ful that Confederate resistance could have 
outlasted 1863. 

The dire situation seemed to recon- 
firm all Lee had concluded about the 
need for aggressive operations. In less 
than a month he launched an offense in 
the form of a turning movement against 
McClellan’s supply depot at White House 
on the Pamunkey River. His successful— 
albeit costly—Seven Days campaign 
drove the enemy from the outskirts of 
Richmond to a defensive position some 
twenty miles down the James. But Lee 
soon found that he could do nothing 
against the strong Federal camp at 
Harrison’s Landing, and reluctantly he 
withdrew to Richmond, abandoning the 
initiative to McClellan. 

There, in his capital’s suburbs, Lee 
remained, inert and impotent, until John 
Pope with a second Federal army threat- 
ened the Virginia Central Railroad and 
the Confederate supply line to the 
Shenandoah Valley. This presented Lee 
with a dilemma, as he could not handle 
both Pope and McClellan. He sent Stone- 
wall Jackson with one-third of the Army 
of Northern Virginia (including later 
supports) to thwart a stronger force un- 
der Pope, while he remained behind to 
watch an even bigger army under 
McClellan. The appearance of a third 
Federal threat under Burnside at 
Fredericksburg compelled Lee to take 
drastic action. He went north to 
Gordonsville with a second third of his 
army to concentrate against Pope and re- 
solve the imbroglio. 

On the Rapidan, Lee learned that 
McClellan had withdrawn from the Pen- 
insula and Pope had fallen back behind 
the Rappahannock River. Fearing that the 
Federals were planning to combine their 
armies in Virginia, Lee decided to destroy 
Pope before the concentration occurred. 
He was unable to turn the Federal posi- 
tion on the Rappahannock, and was thus 
compelled to send Jackson on a wide 
turning movement behind the Bull Run 
Mountains and through Thoroughfare 
Gap to Bristoe Station. At Manassas Lee 
routed Pope’s army—which had been 
reenforced by most of McClellan’s—but 
he failed at Chantilly to get between the 
fleeing Federals and Washington’s forti- 
fications. 

September 2, 1862, found Lee in a 
strategic predicament. On the one hand, 
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On occasion the Army of Northern Virginia 
was sustained by Northern supplies. Here Confederate soldiers sack the 
Federal supply depot at Manassas, August 27, 1862. 


his army was worn down, he was lacking 
supplies, and he was up against the 
Potomac, a national boundary. On the 
other, the Confederate iron was red hot 
for striking. Indeed, the opportunity 
might never again be so good. It was pos- 
sible that one or two more smashing vic- 
tories might demoralize the enemy and 
gain Confederate independence. In ad- 
dition, the last third of his army had ar- 
rived as reenforcements. Lee seized the 
moment and crossed the Potomac in a 
turning movement into western Mary- 
land. His campaign failed due to faulty 
intelligence, several tactical errors, and 
inadequate force. He was compelled to 
withdraw to Virginia and to bluff pres- 
sure on the upper Potomac. 

Lee’s overland campaign of the sum- 
mer of 1862 temporarily exhausted his 
ability to pursue the strategic offensive. 
During the following seven months, he 
employed a strong defensive position to 
block Ambrose Burnside’s advance at 
Fredericksburg; and he thwarted with a 
flank attack Joe Hooker’s campaign at 
Chancellorsville. These two victories 
were widely celebrated throughout the 
South. They represented the kind of strat- 
egy (generally defensive but some local 
offensive allowed) that some critics be- 
lieve Lee should have pursued all along. 


These two Confederate successes dis- 
tressed Lee, however, as they spent Con- 
federate resources but did not seem to 
slacken the North’s effort. 

In pursuit of heavier victories, Lee 
again crossed the Potomac and headed 
North in a turning movement. He also 
hoped to relieve pressure in the West, 
where things were going badly in Tennes- 
see and at Vicksburg. After an excessively 
bloody three day battle at Gettysburg, he 
was once again forced to retire to Vir- 
ginia. The same failures, faulty intelli- 
gence, tactical errors, and inadequate 
force, stopped his Pennsylvania campaign 
short of success. Both sides then sent a 
portion of their Eastern armies to rein- 
force the West. In the East nine fallow 
months followed. 

In 1864 Lee was compelled to make 
a drastic revision in his grand strategy. 
As early as February, he told one of his 
subordinates, “If I could do so—unfor- 
tunately I cannot—I would again cross 
the Potomac.” At that early date Lee’s 
sense of inadequacy may have derived 
largely from Longstreet’s continuing ab- 
sence on duty in the West. The same cause 
may have led him to the limited offensives 
in the underdog-friendly entanglements 
of the Wilderness to stop the opening of 
the Federal spring campaign. A month 


of fierce and unrelenting fighting (Wil- 
derness, Spotsylvania, North Anna, Cold 
Harbor) followed, however, and rendered 
him incapable of his previous aggressive 
operations even after being joined by 
Longstreet’s men. 

Hence two factors stymied Lee’s 
grand strategy and forced him to change, 
almost to reverse it. First was the serious 
diminution of his resources. But, second 
was Lee’s inability to regain the strategic 
initiative. With the promotion of Ulysses 
Grant to general-in-chief and his arrival 
in the East to coordinate three armies 
(those of Meade, Butler, and Hunter) 
against Lee, the Federals started a nearly 
unceasing offensive. Lee had no recourse 
but to respond with a generally defensive 
strategy, and gradually he was pushed 
back into the Richmond trenches. 

With the close of Grant’s overland 
campaign in the spring of 1864 the Con- 
federacy lost the ability to influence the 
final outcome of the war by anything its 
forces did on the field of battle. The ques- 
tion became not what the result would 
be but when the end would come. This 
was amply demonstrated in the failure of 
Lee’s palsied attempt to recreate the suc- 
cesses of Stonewall Jackson’s Valley cam- 
paign with diminished resources and new 
actors. As a last resort Southern eyes 
turned to the Northern presidential elec- 
tion of 1864. But this prospect, too, 
proved illusory, when Lincoln carried the 
North with the same margin as in 1860. 
After the reelection of Lincoln all reason- 
able hope for Confederate independence 
disappeared. And the end came in five 
months. 

For about a year Lee displayed his 
defensive talents, his ability to anticipate 
the enemy’s intentions, to react quickly 
to enemy initiatives, and to shift his dwin- 
dling resources to frustrate enemy opera- 
tions. In fact, from May of 1864 to April 
of 1865 he nearly followed the path that 
many critics believe he should have taken 
all along. Although it is difficult to imag- 
ine that any commander could have per- 
formed much better under the circum- 
stances, Lee could not prolong the 
struggle more than twelve months. Some 
critics would maintain that had Lee 
adopted the defensive earlier, when his 
resources were full, he could have pro- 
tracted the struggle longer than he did. 

Undoubtedly, with the stronger 
army he initially commanded, Lee could 
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have lasted on the defense longer than a 
year. But it is truly doubtful that had he 
adopted a defensive strategy in June of 
1862, he could have then endured until 
April of 1865. Recall that when he took 
field command the enemy army was 
within three miles of the center of Rich- 
mond, and a pall of gloom enveloped the 
entire Confederacy from a series of de- 
feats that had pushed its forces nearly 
beyond the resources needed to continue 
the struggle. Recall also that Lee’s char- 
ismatic hold over his army that impelled 
it to follow him to the bitter end grew 
from the idolization spawned by his of- 
fensive successes. Recall finally that the 
civilian morale needed to nurture his de- 
fensive strategy was molded by his ear- 
lier victories. 

A realistic and fair appraisal of Rob- 
ert E. Lee would seem to be that—based 
on what he knew and reasonably be- 
lieved—he was right to use the offensive 
as long as he could to try to win the war. 
When the offense was no longer an op- 
tion and he had no choice, he switched 
to the defense. He showed considerable 
skill in executing in turn the offense and 
defense. Few commanders in history have 
been so adept at both. Yet, his genius is 
best revealed in his ability to overcome 
confusion, inertia, and unequal resources 
to achieve remarkable successes and to 
protract the struggle beyond when the 
balance sheet of the contestants argue it 
should have been over. 

In the end, there are no valid 
grounds for historians to gainsay Lee’s 
judgments. We can observe what he did 
that worked and what did not work. We 
can speculate on what other courses of 
action he might have taken. But we can- 
not claim our speculations to be supe- 
rior to his judgments, because we can- 
not know our speculations would have 
succeeded, or that his actions were not 
the best in light of his range of options— 
at least as he knew them to be. 

Robert E. Lee was not perfect. He 
sometimes made wrong choices and in 
consequence pursued an incorrect course 
of action. On occasion he misunderstood 
the problem he faced and as a result ren- 
dered erroneous solutions. But Lee was 
not stupid, and he was rarely careless. He 
made numerous mistakes, but he seldom 
blundered. His real genius was in cor- 
rectly understanding the war in which he 
engaged and in devising and adopting a 


grand strategy that gave his long-odds 
cause a chance for victory. In the light of 
the North’s overwhelming preponder- 
ance and unflagging determination, Lee’s 
gamble likely gave the Confederacy its 
best shot at independence. 


JOSEPH L. HARSH isa professor of his- 
tory at George Mason University in 
Fairfax, Virginia, and the author of Con- 
federate Tide Rising: Robert E. Lee and the 
Making of Southern Strategy, 1861-62 and 
Taken at the Flood: Robert E. Lee & Con- 
federate Strategy in the Maryland Cam- 
paign of 1862. 
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In an early form these ideas were pre- 
sented on October 21, 1999, as a lecture in 
the 32nd Annual Seminar on Perspectives 
in Military History, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
sponsored by the U.S, Army Military His- 
tory Institute. Here, heavily revised, they are 
dedicated to Lt. Col. Edwin M. Perry, Direc- 
tor, and Dr. Richard J. Sommers, Archivist, 
USAMHI; and to the men and women of 
the Army War College who composed most 
of the audience. This article is the residue of 
the ten years I summered and wintered with 
Lee in producing Confederate Tide Rising 
and Taken at the Flood. The extensive anno- 
tation in those two books removes the need 
for it here, where I have sourced only direct 
quotations. 

1. Douglas Southall Freeman, R.E. Lee: A 
Biography, 4 vols. (New York: 1934-35) 4: 
p. 493; Alan T. Nolan, Lee Considered: 
General Robert E. Lee and Civil War 
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Dispatches from the Unfinished Civil War, 
(New York: 1998) p. 156. 

2. Freeman, R.E. Lee 4: 493. 

3. Robert E. Lee, The Wartime Papers of 
Robert E. Lee, ed. Clifford Dowdey and 
Louis H. Manarin, (Boston: 1961) pp. 
232-33. 

4, Henry Heth, “Letter from Major-General 
Henry Heth, of A.P. Hill’s Corps, 
A.N.V.,” Southern Historical Society 
Papers 4 (1877): p. 160. 

5. Karl von Clausewitz, On War, 3 vols. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1966) 1: p. 25. 

6. Lee, Wartime Papers, 589-90. 

7. Joseph L. Harsh, Confederate Tide Rising: 
Robert E. Lee and the Making of Southern 
Strategy, 1861-1862, (Kent, 0.: 1998) p, 
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odds. 
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Campaign in Maryland, September 1862, 
(New York: 1862) pp. 8-9; Edward Porter 
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Harry Williams, (Bloomington: 1962) 
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Among the items on display at the Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy’s Robert E. Lee 
Collections (below) are Lee’s personal 
effects: full dress uniform coat, sword and 
scabbard, mess equipment and wooden car- 
rying chest, boots and spurs, sword belt and 
with gilt brass Virginia plate, hat, Colt model 
1851 Navy revolver, field glasses, saddle blan- 
ket, saddle, and camp table. 
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= Do You Know? 


. Name of the Confederate spy 
who drowned off the North 
Carolina coast in 1864. 

. The only woman to be com- 
missioned a Confederate of- 
ficer. 

. Name of the Union cavalry 
commander during the 
Chancellorsville Campaign. 

. This Union general led an 
independent corps at the be- 
ginning of Grant’s 1864 
campaign because he was 5. The first children’s funeral in the 

White House was for this son of 

Lincoln’s. 


National Archives 


senior to Meade as a major 
general, and later consented 
to serve under Meade to se- 6. This Lincoln cabinet member 
cure better cooperation. had served as Dred Scott’s lawyer. 


a 
eacer 


U.S Grant said the following abouth this Union officer: “I regarded 
him as the most promising young officer in the army.” 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are below. If you know the an- 
swer to the teaser question, send it on the feedback card to the edi- 
torial address below. The author of the correct answer drawn from 
the North & South hat will receive a free book prize. North & South, 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


y e 


ve A \ el 

The “Teaser” in volume 3, #2 was “Who was Kensey Johns 
Stewart?” We had a dozen correct responses, and the name drawn 
from the North & South hat was that of Ed O’Connor of Saco, Maine, 
who receives a copy of A War of the People: Vermont Civil War Let- 
ters edited by Jeffrey D. Marshall. Stewart was an Episcopal minister 
who in 1864 became a senior member of the Confederate Secret 
Service in Canada. He was married to Hannah Lee, a first cousin of 
Robert E. Lee. 
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COVER STORY: “Return to Clark’s Mountain,” Virginia, March 5, 
1864. John Paul Strain’s painting depicts Robert E. Lee leading his 
army across the snow-covered Virginia countryside, in response to 
reports of a Federal advance. 


ONE OF THE TRADITIONS of Civil War 


magazine, before it was incorporated into 
North & South, was to highlight members of 
the Civil War Society, and their Civil War re- 
lated activities, in this column. This is a tra- 
dition we plan to continue. When mention- 
ing this to others, several people made the 
point that there are many readers who would 
like to know how North & South came into 
being, and what is planned for the future of 
the magazine and the Society. So we invited 
Gary Gallagher to interview magazine pub- 
lisher-editor Keith Poulter. 


GARY: Keith, what led you to found North & 
South? 

KEITH: I'd toyed with the idea for some time, 
but the trigger was a couple of grotesquely 
inaccurate articles in popular Civil War maga- 
zines which so infuriated me I decided to 
launch a new publication. I decided we de- 
served something better. 

GARY: The decision was that simple? 
KEITH: | wish! First I had to check out the 
practicality of the idea. After all, it was already 
a pretty crowded market. And I only had 
$1,000 to my name at that point. I contacted 
someone who was familiar with the launch 
of America’s Civil War some thirteen years be- 
fore, and they gave me a whole lot of figures 
relating to circulation, advertising revenue, 
and so forth. The figures indicated that the 
venture was practical. It was only later I found 
out they had no validity for today’s market, 
and in any case were based on a direct mail 
marketing budget of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars! 

GARY: Having made the decision to launch, 
how did you go about implementing it? 
KEITH: First of all | knew what I wanted: a 
magazine in which the history would be as 
accurate, balanced, and fresh as that in an aca- 
demic journal. Yet as lively and at least as well 
illustrated as a popular publication. Second I 
had to choose a name. A brainstorming ses- 
sion writing down all the words I could think 
of connected to the Civil War, including the 
names of contemporary newspapers, 
yielded... North & South, which of course was 
the title of a TV series some years ago. I con- 
tacted Joyce Gusner, who had worked as Art 
Director on Strategy & Tactics magazine with 
me, and also David Fuller, whose computer- 
generated maps I was familiar with. 

At that point I knew exactly one academic, 
John Y. Simon of Southern Illinois University. 
At least that made my starting point obvious! 
I called John and asked him to suggest others 
who might like to contribute to the magazine, 
and from that point began building up a net- 
work of contacts. That network now includes 
several hundred historians, and is expanding 


all the time. The very first person I contacted 
was Stephen Sears, whose work I much ad- 
mired. He later told me that after he got this 
call out of the blue from a complete 
stranger—and had agreed to contribute an 
article—he was inclined to think the project 
would never get off the ground! But of course 
it did, and Steve is now a regular contribu- 
tor—and a friend. 

I also asked an acquaintance in Virginia, 
“What do we need to make a real splash with 
the first issue?” “An article by Shelby Foote,” 
he replied. In the fly leaf of one of Foote’s 
books it said he lived in Memphis, so having 
obtained his address I wrote him, but received 
no reply. I therefore contacted my one ac- 
quaintance in Memphis, who happily turned 
out to know Foote. Would he ask him for an 
article? Yes. Knowing Foote had not written 
anything for a popular magazine for some 
years, I suggested an alternative: we would 
record an interview with him. We did, and it 
appeared in the first issue. 

And then of course there were all the other 
chores, such as choosing a printer, a subscrip- 
tion service, and so on. 

GARY: What about money? You can’t launch 
a magazine on $1,000. 

KEITH: True enough. Various friends and ac- 
quaintances put up money, whether in the 
form of investments or loans. And I did man- 
age to persuade all but one advertiser to pay 
up front—before the magazine had even ap- 
peared—which I’m told was somewhat un- 
usual. 

GARY: Was the launch primarily a business 
venture, or did you have a long-standing in- 
terest in the war? 

KEITH: The market for board games—my 
previous business—having virtually disap- 
peared in the face of competition from com- 
puter games, I did need to find some way to 
feed the kids. But the chief motivation in 
launching North & South was to offer a better 
publication. My own interest was a long- 
standing one—sixteen years anyway, ten of 
which had seen me researching the 2nd IIli- 
nois Cavalry for a regimental history, and also 
in connection with a series of planned Civil 
War novels, All on a back burner right now! 

Gary: It seems it would be a daunting chal- 
lenge to compete with well-established maga- 
zines such as Civil War Times Illustrated. Have 
you found it difficult to build the audience 
necessary to place North & South on a firm 
financial footing? Is your fiscal outlook prom- 
ising? 

KEITH: Fifty percent of magazines launched 
don’t make it to the second issue, and ninety 
percent don’t make it to the second year. And 
of course, Primedia, the publishers of CWT], 
have millions of dollars behind them. It’s cer- 


tainly been an interesting adventure so far, and 
I have felt daunted a time or two along the 
way. Nevertheless we got off to a good start, 
being named in the top twenty new launches 
of 1997 (Kennedy’s George didn’t make the 
cut) and moved into profit by the end of our 
second year (most surviving magazines take 
three years). Then the opportunity came to 
acquire the Civil War Society and Civil War 
magazine, and we are still paying off that ac- 
quisition—though it will prove a major step 
forward in the long term. We are currently 
seeking some additional investors with a view 
to retiring our remaining debts by the end of 
the year. Our revenue this year should top 
one-half million, and we should pay our first 
dividends in December. Next year we should 
move strongly into profit. If the website and 
teaching materials develop as planned, we 
may go public in about four years. An 
entrepreneur's dream! 


“_-- We got off toa 
good start, being named 


in the top twenty new 
launches of 1997 ....” 


GARY: As a native of Great Britain, what drew 
you to our Civil War (you have a splendid one 
of your own you could have studied)? 
KEITH: First of all let me say I have lived in 
California for seventeen years, and think of 
myself as an American. So they may have a 
splendid civil. war of their own, but it’s no 
longer mine! In any case, | find it hard to iden- 
tify with individuals in earlier wars; their ways 
of thought are often so alien. But the (Ameri- 
can) Civil War is different—the combatants’ 
outlooks are in so many ways modern, that 
identification is no problem. In any case it 
only took one book by Bruce Catton to get 
me hooked for life. 

GARY: Will your personal interests guide the 
editorial approach of the magazine? 


KEITH: | suppose the personal interests of any 
editor influence the contents of his publica- 
tion. It’s no coincidence, for example that our 
first “special” issue was devoted to the cav- 
alry. And in general I think if I find an article 
interesting so will many readers, and if I find 
myself skipping paragraphs so will they. On 
the other hand, specializing as we do in fresh 
material, the magazine will necessarily reflect 
ongoing research. And I do take careful note 
of what readers tell me they want, as well as 
try to strike a balance between Confederate 
and Union, east and west, and so forth. 
GARY: Readers might also want to know 
something about your personal background. 
Can you provide a few details? 
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KEITH: Let’s see: potted history. I was born in 
December 1940, in West London during the 
German blitz, which may account for my in- 
terest in military history! Left school at six- 
teen, worked as a code-breaker and signals in- 
telligence officer, for a government welfare 
agency, taught elementary school, read politi- 
cal science at University and joined the fac- 
ulty, then taught at community colleges be- 
fore founding my own boardgame business 
in 1977. | moved from the UK to California 
in 1983: my family has been coming to the 
States since the late 1500s—it’s just that some 
of us are a bit late.... 

My California-born wife Kathy acts as 
part-time bookkeeper for the magazine, and 
we have a son, Grant (10), and two daugh- 
ters, Spencer (7), and Morgan (8 months). My 
other two sons Wallace, (37) and Daniel (34) 
live in California and England respectively. 
Running the Society and publishing North & 
South doesn’t leave an awful lot of spare time 
(art director Joyce Gusner and | are the only 
full-time staff) but I’m a Little League soccer 
coach, and play on a local over-thirties soccer 
team called the Coyotes. Favorite non-Civil 
War reading includes science fiction and 
thrillers (Reginald Hill, Patrick Lehane); all- 
time favorite books include C.S. Forester’s 


Hornblower series and J.R.R. Tolkien’s Lord of 


the Rings. 

GARY: | see you didn’t believe in following a 
single career! Do you simply like change? 
KEITH: Partly. I find seven years doing any 
one thing is about long enough. Which is why 
I'll probably hand over the reins at the maga- 
zine in about four years time—time for some- 
one with fresh ideas and energy to move in. I 
also realized after a while that I had a con- 
genital problem with authority—which is 
why I have worked for myself for the last 
twenty-three years. Let me illustrate: 

At one point I was teaching at a commu- 
nity college. A local “technical college” ad- 
vertised a senior post for which I was quali- 
fied, and I telephoned for application forms. 
Nothing happened, so I telephoned again. 
Still nothing. Then a piece appeared in the 
local paper, stating that the college principal 
was “scouring the country” for the best can- 
didates to fill the post. So I wrote a mildly 
sarcastic letter, asking if this “scouring” could 
include mailing an application form all of ten 
miles to me. Back came a form, with a frosty 
letter from the principal, saying that I should 
have made my request in writing, and that 
using the telephone for this purpose was “dis- 
courteous.” So | filled in the job application 
and sent it back with a covering letter con- 
veying my sincere apologies, and stating that 
I had intended no discourtesy, but “had 
merely assumed that being the principal of a 
technical college, he would have been famil- 


iar with Alexander Graham Bell’s recent tech- 
nological innovation.” With an attitude to 
authority like that, I really don’t have any 
choice but to work for myself! 

GARY: I see what you mean! Back to the maga- 
zine. Do you plan to continue the emphasis 
on military topics? Or will you strive for a bal- 
ance between the battlefield and the home 
front in the magazine’s articles? 

KEITH: The emphasis on military topics will 
continue, but we will also be covering the 
home front, politics, economics, and both the 
period leading up to the war and Reconstruc- 
tion. And the military topics of course, are 
enormously varied, including such things as 
intelligence operations, biography, tactical 
analysis, etc., as well as straight accounts of 
battles and campaigns. One thing we tell our 
contributors is that our readers want to know 
not just what happened, but why it hap- 
pened. 

GARY: How would you describe the difference 
between North & South and Civil War Times 
Illustrated, Blue & Gray, America’s Civil War, 
and other popular Civil War publications? 
What are the characteristics you would like 
readers to associate with your magazine? 
KEITH: We need to distinguish between the 
different magazines. Blue & Gray, with its 
campaign analyses, is in a different category. 
It is not really in competition with any of the 
others. Confederate Veteran consciously re- 
flects a particular perspective, and so again 
is rather different. Columbiad, launched six 
months before North & South, was aimed at 
much the same audience, but has just folded. 
We absorbed Civil War magazine, of course, 
which leaves just the two “biggies,” ACW and 
CWTI.I believe North & South stands in con- 
trast to those two in that its contributors are 
very often professional historians, its articles 
are based on ongoing research, and it’s all 
endnoted so that readers can judge the va- 
lidity of the material for themselves, and for 
that matter follow a topic up if they've a mind 
to do so. 


GARY: Do you see a place for edited accounts 
by participants in the Civil War, as well as ar- 
ticles by historians? 

KEITH: Yes, and we have an arrangement with 
the Museum of the Confederacy, for instance, 
by which they provide us with just such ed- 
ited material. 

GARY: Do you have a certain type of reader 
in mind? 

KEITH: There is an anecdote told, perhaps 
apocryphal, that the editor of one of the 
larger Civil War magazines was once asked 
what he thought his readers liked. “Civil War 
buffs,” he is reported to have said, “are like 
small children. They like the same fairy sto- 
ries told over and over again, and they don’t 
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like it if you change the story.” I hope it is 
obvious from the pages of North & South 
that this is not my opinion of our readers. I 
launched the magazine in the belief that 
there is out there a huge, intelligent, in- 
formed audience who deserve, and who 
want, something better. Nor do I exclude 
those who are coming new to the subject; all 
they need to be is open-minded and willing 
to learn. Actually that should apply to all of 
us: I know I’ve learned some things since I 
began the magazine, and in some cases my 
views have turned around 180 degrees. 
GARY: What do you plan to do beyond the 
magazine? Will the Civil War Society be ac- 
tive in terms of seminars? Tours? Battlefield 
preservation? 

KEITH: We plan a full program of tours, 
seminars, and conferences next year, and we 
are working ona schools competition for the 
next academic year. Our website is about to 
take a great leap forward, and we plan to 
make it a major Civil War resource. We are 
also planning the production of teaching 
materials for schools and colleges. And we 
do intend to make a contribution to battle- 
field preservation: watch these pages for de- 
tails. 

GARY: Finally, what are some of the topics we 
can expect to see in upcoming issues of North 
& South? 

KEITH: The Siege of Petersburg, Grant's east- 
ern campaign, Confederate finances, spies, 
race in the Civil War, prewar Kansas, the Lin- 
coln Assassination, the Battle of Monocacy, 
escapes from Andersonville, Kentucky 
women in the war, the Battle of Natural 
Bridge, horse artillery of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, the churches and the coming of 
war, staff work in the ANV, the Cow Cavalry 
(First Florida Special Cavalry Battalion), etc., 
etc. Any and every aspect of the war, in fact, 
on which we can find fresh, accurate, and well 
written material, 

Occasionally we'll be stepping outside of 
the war, for example examining Washington's 
strategy in the Revolutionary War and its ap- 
plicability, or otherwise, to the later conflict. 

As regular readers of North & South know, 
each year one issue is devoted to a single topic. 
Volume 4, #5 will focus on infantry tactics 
and how they evolved to meet changing 
battlefield conditions. Articles will look at 
weapons, skirmishers, sharpshooters, storm- 
ing columns, the use of field fortifications and 
terrain, etc., with examples taken from both 
eastern and western theatres. 

I thoroughly enjoy publishing and ed- 
iting North & South. | hope that this comes 
across to the readers and that they catch 
this sense of excitement as we continue to 
explore this most extraordinary and sig- 
nificant of wars. 


How 
Great A 
Captain? 


By concentration 

on his individual 
campaigns, Lee’s 
protagonists have 
sometimes conveyed 
the impression that (ae 
he had no overall 3 ee 
strategy... a 


IT IS NOT MY PURPOSE TO ADD TO THE INFORMATION 
about Lee contained in the articles by the contributors to this 
issue, all of whom know far more about Lee than I do. As editor 
I want merely to pull together the various strands, to highlight 
areas of controversy, and perhaps here and there offer a little 
clarification. | am not going to comment on Gordon Rhea’s 
article, as it stands rather apart from the others, dealing with a 
separate, specific issue. In any case it seems to me unassailable. 

The other articles all revolve around a central theme: what 
was the Confederacy’s optimum grand strategy, and did Lee 
pursue it? Two of the authors—Gary Gallagher and Joe Harsh— 
take a generally pro-Lee position, Alan Nolan is deeply critical, 
and Peter Carmichael adopts an intermediate position. Let’s 
take Nolan first. 


Nolan 

Nolan’s first point is that a Confederate victory was pos- 
sible, a point which I think is at least tacitly accepted by the 
other contributors, and which I am going to take as a given for 
the purposes of this discussion.' His second point is that the 
outnumbered Confederacy’s correct strategy was to maintain 
its armies in the field until the North decided the cost of con- 
tinuing the war was too great. To bolster this position he cites 
historical parallels—the American Revolution and the Vietnam 


Table 1: Confederate Absolute Losses 


War, and argues that the strategic defensive costs fewer casual- 
ties than the offensive. 

The parallels seem to me to provide very dubious under- 
pinning for his position. The armies of the Civil War were far 
larger than those in the Revolution, and their logistical needs 
were therefore much greater. When one considers the difficul- 
ties faced by Lee in supplying his army while stationary in Vir- 
ginia, it is not obvious that he could easily have done so while 
flitting elusively about the countryside. In seeking to avoid ma- 
jor confrontations he would necessarily have yielded the major 
lines of communication to the enemy, and any long-term at- 
tempt to subsist his army by foraging would surely have alien- 
ated the civilian population, as well as in any case proving im- 
practicable. Furthermore and the situation of the British in the 
Revolution—small forces at the end of a 3,000-mile long logis- 
tical chain—was utterly different to that of the Union armies 
in the Civil War. And in the earlier conflict time was on the side 
of the rebels. 

As for Vietnam, Gary Gallagher has convincingly demol- 
ished elsewhere the notion that a massive guerrilla war was a 
viable alternative for the Confederates.” Such a war would have 
been both contrary to the military traditions of the South and 
destructive of the very social system the war was intended to 
preserve. 

The other underpinning of Nolan’s thesis, that the strate- 
gic offensive entails more casualties than the strategic defen- 
sive, also seems to me to be open to objection. Are we referring 


Z STRATEGIC POSTURE TACTICAL POSTURE | to absolute numbers lost, losses relative to those of the enemy 
2 | Wilderness-Cold Harbor defensive mixed (i.e., ratio), or to losses as a percentage of those engaged? A single 
= Gettysburg offensive offensive engagement may be favorable in one of these senses but not 
i Seven Days * offensive another. Antietam, for example, produced the greatest percent- 
_| Antietam defensive age difference in losses, but very nearly an equal absolute loss 
| Chancellorsville offensive to each side. Chancellorsville, on the other hand, produced far 
z Scala eats TR aR ae higher Union than Confederate losses, but a higher Confeder- 
eS } ate percentage loss. And so on. 

Table 2: Confederate % Losses 
Ps STRATEGIC POSTURE TACTICAL POSTURE 
= Wilderness-Cold Harbor defensive mixed 
= enysbur 
_.. | Seven Days eel, occ eal offensive 
2 2nd Bul Rn 
S| Chancellorsville defensive offensive 


WORST 


CS/US 


2:1 * 
1:1 


STRATEGIC POSTURE 


Seven Days 
Gettysburg 


Antietam 


J Chancellorsville 10:11 offensive r, 
be 2nd Bull Run 9:10 mostly defensive | 
#3 | Wilderness-Cold Harbor 3:5 defensive mixed 


TACTICAL POSTURE 
offensive 


offensive 


offensive defensive 


“It is not easy to catagorize Lee’s strategic posture on taking over the 
army from Johnston. 
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The proposition that the tactical offensive entails higher 
losses needs to be qualified by the phrase “other things being 
equal.” And other things are rarely equal. Factors such as the 
numbers brought into action, the disparity between the two 
sides, the terrain, the skill and aggressiveness of the opposing 
commanders and of their subordinates, and the morale of the 
troops will all have their impact upon losses sustained, whether 
in absolute, relative, or percentage terms. The three tables (based 
on Nolan’s figures) reflect this. In particular it is worth noting 
that the Army of Northern Virginia incurred its highest losses 
in absolute terms and its highest percentage loss when Lee was 
perforce on the strategic defensive in 1864. 

We will consider later whether there was a plausible alter- 
native to the strategy employed by Lee. For the moment let us 
simply note that the underpinnings of Nolan’s argument look 
somewhat shaky. 


Harsh and Gallagher 


These two authors are the most positive about Lee’s strat- 
egy. Gallagher stresses its positive results in terms of raising 
Southern morale and depressing that of the North, while Harsh 
takes the argument a long step farther and analyzes what he 
believes to have been Lee’s conscious strategic ideas. Both con- 
sider his generally offensive stance to have given the Confed- 
eracy its best hope of success. 


Carmichael 

Peter Carmichael’s view is a compromise between those of 
Nolan on the one hand, and Harsh and Gallagher on the other. 
In Carmichael’s view Lee was right to pursue an offensive strat- 
egy up to Gettysburg, but thereafter 
should have switched to the defen- 
sive. He was on the strategic defensive, 
of course, from the spring of 1864, as he 
awaited Grant’s attack. However, both 
Carmichael and Nolan criticize Lee for launch- 
ing tactical assaults on Grant’s army during the en- 

suing Overland Campaign. 


FIGHTING AT THE “BLOODY ANGLE” 
> Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Hindsight enables us to know that these attacks failed to 
prevent a fatal siege of Richmond-Petersburg, and simply 
wrecked Lee’s army for further offensive operations. However, 
Lee could not know that this would be the outcome. In the light 
of previous encounters with the Federal army, Lee’s attacks were 
perfectly rational. Always before, a tactical defeat had sent the 
Federal army reeling back to base to lick its wounds. The previ- 
ous year, for example, Joe Hooker had led the Army of the 
Potomac south against Lee. At Chancellorsville he suffered 
16,000 casualties, decided he had been defeated, and fell back 
across the Rapidan. A year later Grant suffered 18,000 casual- 
ties on almost the same ground—and continued to advance. 
Lee’s worst nightmare had finally arrived on the scene—a gen- 
eral who would make “vigorous use” of his advantages. 

A second area of disagreement concerns Lee’s search for a 
“battle of annihilation.” Carmichael cites Lee’s orders to sup- 
port his view that Lee was indeed seeking such a battle. Nolan 
supports this position, but Harsh and Gallagher disagree. Harsh, 
for example, argues that Lee’s statements about “destroying” 
the enemy should not be taken literally. This may be correct, 
though one ventures on to dangerous ground in “interpreting” 
the words of an historical figure to mean something other than 
their literal meaning. This is an area of disagreement on which 
we can hope in the future to shed some light. 

As is well known, Civil War armies were virtually inde- 
structible.* Social cohesion, maneuverability, and the power of 
the defense were such that tactical advantages that would have 
spelled doom for armies of an earlier age could be countered; 
defeated Civil War armies generally retreated and recouped to 
fight another day. Only in one special set of circumstances could 
a Civil War army be annihilated: when it was trapped with no 
avenue of retreat, and faced with a choice between literal de- 
struction or surrender. Every army, or part of an army, faced 
with that choice in the years 1861-1865 surrendered. Examples 
include Fort Donelson, Harpers Ferry, Vicksburg, and 
Appomattox. These were not examples of armies being de- 
stroyed in the field, that is in battle; they were rather examples 
of what might be called “non-battles of annihilation.” What- 
ever we call them, they were occasions when entire armies, or 
substantial detachments thereof, were removed from the board. 

Robert E. Lee never had enough men to compel the sur- 
render of the Army of the Potomac. There were always avenues 
of retreat open to the defeated Federals, avenues that Lee lacked 
sufficient men to block. The nearest he came to doing that was 
against McClellan in the Peninsula Campaign of 1862. At other 
times it was not the Union army that risked annihilation, but 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia—with its back to Antietam 
Creek in September 1862, and to the swollen Potomac after 
Gettysburg. 


Alternative Strategy? 

Was there a viable alternative strategy to the one pursued 
by Lee? Obviously we don’t know for certain. It is possible that 
a more defensive strategy might have kept his losses down. But 
we have to balance that against a probable loss of territory and 
consequent depression of Confederate morale. Furthermore, 
we should not lose sight of the chief drawback of the strategic 
defensive—that it yields the initiative to the enemy. With the 
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advantage of hindsight we can see that 
McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade 


would probably never have made good use Atlanta ts gone. . there is no hope. is 


of this. But Lee could not know this in ad- 


vance. What if he had yielded the initiative We are going to be wiped off the 
face of the earth. —Mary Chestnut 


and it had been picked up, in 1862 or 1863, 
by a Grant? The result would probably have 
been an earlier demise of the Confederacy, 
and there would be books written today de- 
ploring the fact that Lee was too passive! 


Conclusion 
This issue, although subtitled “The 
Generalship of Robert E. Lee,” has largely 
concentrated on his strategic ability. It has 
raised some questions that we need to ex- 
plore further, and we will also need to look 
in future issues at Lee’s tactical and opera- 
tional skills, that is his conduct of indi- 
vidual battles and campaigns, and at his 
management of such things as logistics. 
Only then can we answer the question, 
“How Great A Captain?” One thing I think, 
however, is already clear. Lee stands ab- 
solved of strategic empty-headedness. | 
find the evidence compelling that he did 
grasp the nature of the Confederacy’s prob- 
lem, and that he did adopt a conscious, ra- 
tional strategy to address that problem. 
And no-one has yet made a convincing case 
that any alternative open to him would 
have fared better. 
NOTES: 
1. Of related interest is an upcoming (and 
provocative) article in North & South by i iis RNING P 6) IN’'T 
John Y. Simon, “Why the South Should 
Have Won.” e a 8 
2. For example in The Confederate War The American Civil War 
(Harvard University Press, 1977), and 
in “Understanding the Civil War (North 
e& South, Volume 2, #3). 
3. “Tactical Stalemate: Why Civil War 
Battles were rarely Decisive” (North & 
South, Volume 2, #7), by Gerald J. 
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Knapsacl (continued from page 9) 


slavery had been made clear by the South’s 
most prominent leaders. Alexander H. Stevens, 
the vice-president of the new nation said, “Our 
new government's foundations are laid ... upon 
the great truth that the Negro is not equal to 
the white man, that slavery ... is his natural 
and normal condition,” while Jefferson Davis 
told the Confederate Congress that the “labor 
of African slaves ... is indispensable” to the 
Southern economy. The Mississippi secession 
convention declared, “a blow at slavery is a 
blow at our commerce and our civilization.”! 

However, two of the South’s most enter- 
prising generals, Robert E. Lee and Patrick R. 
Cleburne, had recognized that the dwindling 
manpower of the Confederacy could be rein- 
forced only by an infusion of African Ameri- 
can bodies. These opinions were not wel- 
comed, and it was not until a few weeks before 


PROFILE: Vivandiéres 


omen, of course, have long served 
in armies, usually in informal ways. 
One of the more unusual phenom- 
ena of warfare in European armies 
from the mid-seventeenth century to the mid- 
nineteenth was the vivandiére. A vivandiére 
was, in effect, a paid camp follower. Vivandi- 
éres were properly enlisted on the rolls of a 
regiment, to serve as a sort-of combination 
sutler, den mother, nurse, and mascot. This 
was an eminently respectable post, and the 
woman was often the wife or daughter of one 
of the men. Since the French were reputedly 
the finest soldiers in the world, the practice 
was widely imitated. Early in the Civil War, 
several regiments which had large numbers of 
foreign-born troops, such as the 39th New 
York, the “Garibaldi Guard,” carried 
vivandiéres on their rolls, as did a few regi- 
ments of native-born Americans that tried to 
emulate French military practice, such as the 
numerous zouave outfits. 

As was the case with women nurses, who 
also often served in the field, the “job descrip- 
tion” of vivandiéres was a noncombat one, but 
it at least implicitly included service under fire. 
These women were often up on the firing line 
in some of the hottest battles of the war, anda 
few seem to have taken at least a small part in 
the fighting. Oddly, though there were 
vivandiéres in some Confederate regiments, 
none of them seem to have attracted as much 
notice as three young women in Union ser- 
vice, Kady Brownell, Annie Etheridge, and 
Bridget Divers. 


KADY BROWNELL was born in Africa, the 


daughter of a British soldier. By most accounts 
an expert with pistol and saber, she enlisted at 


the end of the war that the Congress autho- 
rized such a step. For practical purposes, no 
mustered, uniformed, armed African Ameri- 
cans served the Confederacy. But even the pos- 
sibility of such moved many men to rage and 
apoplexy. Senator Robert Hunter told his col- 
leagues, “If we are right in passing this mea- 
sure, we were wrong in denying the old gov- 
ernment [i.e., that of the United States] the 
right to interfere with the institution of sla- 
very. Howell Cobb of Georgia wrote, “The day 
you make soldiers of them is the beginning of 
the end of the revolution. If slaves will make 
good soldiers, our whole theory of slavery is 
wrong,’ and General Robert Toombs, another 
Georgian wrote, “The worst calamity that 
could befall us would be to gain our indepen- 
dence by the valor of our slaves. ”” 

Their fears were unfounded. A scant three 
weeks before Appomattox, there was no pos- 
sibility that black enlistment would save the 


age 19 as a vivandiére in the Ist Rhode Island, 
in which her husband, Robert S. Brownell, was 
serving. A 90-day outfit, the regiment fought 
at First Bull Run, during which Kady carried 
the colors—as well as a rifle and sword—and 
set the troops an example of courage under 
fire. When his enlistment was up, Kady’s hus- 
band joined the 5th Rhode Island. Although 
she did not enlist as a vivandiére, Kady went 
along. She stayed with the regiment for nearly 
a year, often serving as color bearer under fire. 
On at least one occasion she is reputed to have 
saved the regiment from the fire of another 
Union outfit by running out between the two 
with the colors in hand. Her husband was se- 
verely wounded at New Berne on March 14, 
1862. Kady spent eighteen months nursing 
him, but he never fully recovered. When Rob- 
ert was invalided out of the army, Kady ac- 
cepted a discharge from Benjamin Butler. Her 
subsequent life is obscure. 


ANNA ETHERIDGE, a native of Wisconsin, was 
visiting Detroit at the outbreak of the war. 
Apparently not yet eighteen at the time, she 
nevertheless enlisted as a nurse-vivandiére in 
the 2nd Michigan, later transferring to the 3rd 
Michigan and ultimately to the 5th Michigan. 
Said to have been very brave under fire, Anna 
served in most of the battles of the Army of 
the Potomac, from First Bull Run to Peters- 
burg. Usually in the thick of things, most no- 
tably at Gettysburg on the second day, when 
her regiment was caught up in the fighting for 
the Peach Orchard, her garments were often 
pierced by bullets, but she was wounded only 
once, a graze across one hand. At Spotsylvania 

she was credited with rallying retreating troops 

in the face of the enemy. Known to the troops 

as “Gentle Anna” and “Michigan Annie,” in 

mid-1862 Phil Kearny was said to be planning 
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Confederacy. Further, the measure signed by 
Davis made no mention of emancipation for 
black soldiers, and it seems unlikely that men 
would fight and die to preserve their own sla- 
very. Could it be that only wealthy slave-hold- 
ers opposed the arming of their slaves? A re- 
cently discovered letter in the National 
Archives shows that at least a few Missouri pri- 
vates were so enraged by the thought of arm- 
ing blacks that they threatened to secede from 
the Confederacy! Here is their manifesto.’ 


Agreement Made by 
Boys Opposed to Negro Equality 
(spelling, punctuation and grammar as in original) 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED owing to the late 
proceedings of the Confederate Congress in 
regard to arming the Negro and putting him 
in the field to fight for the independence of 
the southern people. Feeling confident that 
they will not fight for us it not being nature 


to make her a sergeant-major at the time of 
his death, and David Birney, Kearny’s succes- 
sor as division commander, awarded her a 
Kearny Cross. In mid-1864 Grant sent her to 
the City Point Hospital, where she contin- 
ued in service until the end of the war. After 
the war she received a government job in lieu 
of pension. 

BRIDGETT DIVERS, aged about twenty, joined 
the Ist Michigan Cavalry as a vivandiére 
when her husband enlisted in 1861, and 
served in numerous engagements. Known 
yariously as “Irish Biddy” or “Irish Bridgett” 
or “Michigan Bridgett,” during the war she 
had many adventures, was twice almost cap- 
tured, and had several horses killed under her. 
On several separate occasions—Fair Oaks, 
Cedar Creek—she was credited with rallying 
her regiment under fire, and was several times 
reported to have taken up a musket and 
joined the firing line. Later in the war she 
worked as an agent for the Sanitary Commis- 
sion attached to George Armstrong Custer’s 
“Wolverine Brigade.” After the war she fol- 
lowed her soldier-husband into the Regular 
Army, serving as a regimental laundress for 
many years on the frontier. 

There probably were never more than a 
handful of women carried on the rolls as 
vivandieres, both sides of the war together. 
Unlike these three young women, most 
vivandiéres apparently never saw much of the 
war, In fact, most apparently never went to 
the front. Those who did usually found that 
active duty was a lot less romantic than they 
anticipated, and soon abandoned the ranks. 
Of course some of the most adventurous 
young women went one step further, disguis- 
ing themselves as men to enter the service as 
combatants. But that’s another story. 


for anyone to fight to enslave themselves and 
knowing the nature of the Negro they all know 
that the Yankies have proved themselves 
friends as far as freeing them. If they have to 
fight for one side or other they will certainly 
Join the yankie. The men that are in favor of 
putting the Negro in the field are either whiped 
or are aspirants for office. They are mostly 
play-outs that are walking the streets of every 
town in the south with the bars or stars on 
their collar. They are afraid to face the yankies 
any longer but want the Negro to fight for 
there liberty. We desire no such freedom our- 
selves. We are willing to fight the war upon 
the principles it commenced upon. The men 
that are in favor of the Negro fighting say that 
it is the last resort — that we are whiped un- 
less we place the Negro in the field. Look at 


At Fredericksburg in 1863, a Union officer 
reported that he observed two fully armed Negros 
serving as pickets in the Confederate army. This 
sketch of his sighting was published in a Northern 
newspaper. Frank & Marie Wood Collection 


THREE CORPORALS 


NEGATIVE FEELINGS towards African 
American troops were not confined to the 
Confederate side. In January, 1865, Corpo- 
rals W.H. Smith, Wilber Bradly, and James 
Dazell, all of the 144th Illinois were ordered 
to stand guard duty alongside men of the 
U.S. Colored Troops. All three corporals re- 
fused this duty, stating that it would be “de- 
grading” to do guard duty with colored 
troops. All three pleaded guilty; they were 
reduced to the ranks and fined $10.00 a 
month for eight months. National Archives 
Record Group 153, folder OO 401. 


the men that are following the army as 
wagoners, blacksmiths, cooks, pioneer corps 
and other such places as could be filled by the 
Negro. When we see all these men take a gun 
and cartridge box and march forth to meet 
the enemy if they don’t drive them from our 
soil, we will then believe that we are unable to 
whip the yanks and not until. Our leading 
men have been too negligent — they have 
been thinking more of there own good than 
the good of their country. We have trusted to 
them to lead us in the right path and to man- 
age the affairs of the country thinking we had 
nothing to do but to play our parts as good 
soldiers and took what the past four years have 
brought us to — Negro equality. We say that 
because some of the men in their speeches 
say that they are willing to eat, sleep and kiss 
a Negro three times a day. We would like to 
know how much lower a man can get than 
that. Where will the next four years find us 
fighting for? No one knows. At the com- 
mencement of the war, we were afraid to trust 
the Negro with a pocket knife. Now we are 
about to put arms in their hands after they 
have had the Yankies to talk to them and poi- 
son their minds. What can we look for but 
them to turn against us. We are not willing 
to fight with them, knowing how insulting 
they will be when in arms. Resolve, therefore, 


4 that we do form ourselves in a band as an 


independent company, choose our officers 
and be governed by their judgment to fight 
the Yankies wherever they may deem it 
proper that we will respect private property 
of both southern and Union men unless our 
leader thinks different, that we will not use 
intoxicating liquors to an excess, that we will 
obey the orders of our officers, that we are 
willing to submit to discipline, it being nec- 
essary to promote success, that we will stick 
up to each other in time of Battle, that we 
will fight the Yankees as long as we deem it 
proper, that any violation of our solemn 
agreement shall be death or such punishment 
as a court martial shall decide. 

Boys who signed anti-Negro manifesto. 
These have been checked against the compiled 
service records in the National Archives. They 
were all from the 12th Kentucky Cavalry, CSA, 
previously having served in a Missouri regi- 
ment: B.F. Wright, Rivers Donaldson, 
Lilbourn A. Lewis, William H. Tarkington, 

Ethan Jackson, Merriwether Donaldson, B.H. 

Stevens, W.H. Deberry, Thomas Booth, and 

two others whose signatures are illegible. 

NOTES 

1. Thomas P. Lowry, Don’t Shoot That Boy— 
Abraham Lincoln and Military Justice (Ma- 
son City, Iowa: 1999), p. 273. 

2. Shelby Foote, The Civil War — A Narra- 
tive Volume III (New York: 1963), p. 859. 

3. National Archives, Record Group 109 
(M347, Unfiled Slips and Papers) “Wright, 
B.E.” courtesy of Michael P. Musick. 
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CHICKAMAUGA 
A Battlefield Guide 
With a Section On Chattanooga 
By Stevan E. Woodworth (Lincoln: University 


of Nebraska Press, 1999). Pp. 216, $16.95, 
ISBN 0-8032-9802-1). 


GETTYSBURG DAY TWO: 
A Study in Maps 
By John D. Imhof (Baltimore, Maryland: 
Butternut and Blue, 1999. Pp. 301, $50.00, 
ISBN 0-935523-70-7). 


MAPS AND MAPMAKERS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By Earl B. McElfresh, with a forward by Stephen 
W. Sears (New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
in association with the History Book Club. 
Pp. 272, $55.00, ISBN 0-8109-3430-2). 


The first book deals with a subject dear to 
this writer's heart: Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga. Woodworth’s new guide will provide a 
very useful addition to studies of that battle and 
will travel nicely with Matt Spruill’s previously 
published Guide to the Battle of Chickamauga. 
Woodworth’s book takes the reader/visitor stop 
by stop through a battlefield that, particularly 
when dealing the first day’s fight, can be bewil- 
dering. For each stop this guide provides direc- 
tions, a very useful orientation, what happened, 
analysis, a vignette, with optional excursions for 
those who wish to hike a bit or drive those ‘out- 
of-the-way’ routes. As I mentioned, the orien- 
tations are very good, answering the “Where the 
hell am | in relationship to everything else?” 
question. The maps work well with the text. Un- 
der each stop is also listed a ‘Further Reading, 
which, for the Chickamauga section, is limited 
entirely to Peter Cozzens, Glen Tucker's, or 
Woodworth’s previous studies of the battle. The 
last section deals with Chattanooga and is or- 
ganized in the same fashion as the Chickamauga 
part. As someone who has written about 
Chickamauga and spent many an hour upon 
the field, I recommend this book. 

The second offering is, as the title indicates, 
a study in maps and contains fifty-five hand- 
drawn, computer-enhanced maps dealing with 
the second day of Gettysburg. The scale of the 
maps is 7/8 inches to 1,000 yards. The author 
tells us in the preface that he wishes the reader 
“ _.to view the action not only in the most fa- 
mous areas of the field, but on,the field as a 
whole.” Unfortunately, the quality of the maps 
is far below the computer-assisted design tech- 
nology which is currently available, and their 


appearance reminds one of some wargaming 
maps which have made the rounds. The 
maps provide identification of the infantry 
units, but do not always do so for the batter- 
ies. Equally annoying is the fact that the 
names of physical points, such as the 
Wheatfield Road are printed in the smallest 
font. This makes it difficult to easily identify 
where the action is taking place. The reader 
should not have to flog his or her brain or 
puzzle over maps for such information. The 
text is, by and large, solidly researched and 
well written and contains some interesting 
morsels. As a map study, however, I find 
Gettysburg: Day Two wanting. 


“Hains’ Map of Jackson, Mississippi, July 1863” 
Page from Maps and Mapmakers of the Civil War. 


The last entry here isa real gem. Maps and 
Mapmakers of the Civil War offers a very in- 
teresting and worthwhile look at some period 
maps and the specialists who created them. 
This fine work contains reproductions of mili- 
tary maps from various collections, many of 
which have never been published before. The 
150 full-color reproductions confirm what 
Stephen Sears wrote in the book's introduc- 
tion, that many of the maps are “works of art.” 
As well as offering these ‘artful’ maps created 
by Confederate and Federal topographical en- 
gineers and cartographers, the author includes 
a very interesting section entitled “The 
Mapmakers.” Herein are contained biographi- 
cal sketches of the artists whose job it was to 
help the generals penetrate the ‘fog of war? One 
of the featured topographer - “artists” is 
Ambrose Bierce who served on the staff of 
General William B. Hazen in Tennessee and 
Georgia and whose post-war stories of that 
conflict have no equal. It was Bierce who wrote 
that the job of penetrating the enemy’s terri- 
tory for the purpose of topographical study 
“was a business in which the lives of men 
counted as nothing against the chance of de- 
fining a road or sketching a bridge.” This ex- 
cellent book gives us a fine look at those men 
and their creations, which were, in Bierce’s 
words, “observations entered in red.” 

—Ron Furqueron 
Hopewell, Virginia 
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FORGOTTEN VALOR 
The Memoirs, Journals and Civil War 
Letters of Orlando B. Willcox 
Robert Garth Scott, ed. (Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University Press, 1999. Pp. 731, $49.00, 
ISBN 0-87338-628-0). 


Brigadier General Orlando Bolivar Willcox 
played an important role in The Army of the 
Potomac throughout most of the Civil War. 
Willcox entered the service as Colonel of the 
First Michigan and was promoted to Brigadier 
General in August, 1862. During his tenure in 
the Amy of the Potomac, he commanded the 
First Division of the IX Corps, and on frequent 
occasions commanded the corps itself. Willcox’ 
memoirs and letters have never been published, 
and these long-lost historical treasures portray 
aman and his interpretation of the many con- 
troversial issues that swirled around the IX 
Corps and its commander, Major General 
Ambrose P. Burnside. 

The book is a well-edited presentation of 
Willcox’s writings and will benefit those read- 
ers seeking to observe the war through the 
writings and the eyes of a prominent figure in 
that epic struggle. The casual reader, however, 
should be warned that the reading of 731 pages 
of manuscripts, journals and letters is a 
Herculean undertaking. 

Willcox witnessed many critical or famous 
events in the antebellum and Civil War peri- 
ods, for example the Anthony Burns case in 
Boston and the shooting of E. Elmer Ellsworth 
in Alexandria at the beginning of the War. 

Willcox’ analysis of the battles fought by 
the IX Corps (whether with the Army of the 
Potomac or out west) are detailed, giving a 
commander’s point of view of what was tak- 
ing place and why decisions were made. One 
of the best examples of this is his explanation 
of the Battle of Fredericksburg and his criti- 
cism of Major General William B. Franklin and 
his inability to carry out General Ambrose 
Burnside’s orders. Of interest also is the story 
of the IX Corps when it was transferred to the 
west. Willcox paints an interesting picture of 
copperhead activities in Indiana and Illinois, 
and his discussion of John Hunt Morgan’s raid 
is excellent. 

Willcox’ discussion of the failure of the 
Battle of the Crater at Petersburg sheds light 
on the flawed decisions that were made by 
Grant and his subordinates. In discussing this, 
he demonstrates clearly why Grant referred to 
this as one of the saddest episodes of the war. 
In all cases, Willcox doesn’t mince words, and 
he is quick to point out in both his memoirs 
and his letters to his wife just where the fault 
lay. The letters give the reader insight into the 
social customs of the time, and into the struggle 
by many Union officers to gain promotion and 
recognition. The editor does a superb job of 
identifying the many officers that are men- 
tioned in Willcox’ writing, though he might 
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usefully have offered more editorial text and 
an additional map. 

This book gives the reader an opportunity 
to sit back and observe the U.S. in that critical 
period 1830 through 1865. It is an absolute 
must for the aficionado of the IX Corps, Ma- 
jor General Ambrose P. Burnside, the Army of 
the Potomac, or the life and times of Orlando 
D, Willcox. Every serious student of the war 
will want this on his/her bookshelf. 

—David Valuska 
Kutztown University 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Redeemer President 
By Allen C. Guelzo (Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1999. Pp. 
516, $29.00, ISBN 0-8028-3872-3). 


Abraham Lincoln holds a curious place in 
American religious history. One of few presi- 
dents without formal denominational affilia- 
tion, he rose to exalted spiritual heights, espe- 
cially in his Second Inaugural Address. Nobody 
knew Lincoln better than Judge David Davis, 
who traveled the Eighth Judicial Circuit and 
sometimes shared a bed with lawyer Lincoln, a 
friendship sealed when Lincoln appointed 
Davis to the Supreme Court. Davis later as- 
serted that he knew nothing of Lincoln’s reli- 
gion and doubted that anyone else knew. Such 
good sense, however, inhibited few nineteenth 
century debates about Lincoln’s religion, and 
unsurprisingly testimony and conclusions dif- 
fered according to the piety and biases of the 
writer. In modern times, some writers on 
Lincoln’s religious faith have had a weak grasp 
of Lincoln, while others have been weak on re- 
ligion. Guelzo’s study is strong in both. 

Campaigning for Congress in 1846 
against pioneer Methodist preacher Peter 
Cartwright, Lincoln found charges of his “in- 
fidelity” floating through the district. “That I 
am not a member of any Christian Church is 
true,” Lincoln responded, but “I have never 
denied the truth of the Scriptures; and I have 
never spoken with intentional disrespect of 
religion in general, or of any denomination 
of Christians in particular.” Considering the 
threat to his ambitions, Honest Abe responded 
cautiously to these allegations. 

Lincoln added that “in early life I was in- 
clined to believe in what I understand is called 
the ‘Doctrine of Necessity, that is that the hu- 
man mind is impelled to action, or held in rest 
by some power, over which the mind itself has 
no control; and I have sometimes (with one, 
two, or three, but never publicly) tried to main- 
tain this opinion in argument.” Guelzo’s 
strength consists in analyzing these words, con- 
necting them with both the Calvinism of 
Lincoln’s boyhood and the thought of John 
Stuart Mill to explore the fatalism that per- 
vaded Lincoln’s wartime thought. Similarly, 
Guelzo finds meaning in Lincoln’s frequent 
references to “Providence” as expressing more 


than a euphemism for the divine. Surely he is 
on the right course: Lincoln, a master of lan- 
guage, did not simply throw out religious 
rhetoric for effect but instead attempted to 
express complex meanings clearly. 

As both lawyer and politician, Lincoln be- 
came prominent in two areas in which ideas were 
malleable, shaped to the needs of the moment. 
Guelzo’s intellectual study of Lincoln yields sig- 
nificant results, amalgamating a survey of the 
religious life of the frontier, an intense account 
of Whig ideology, and a comprehensive explo- 
ration of books that may have influenced Lin- 
coln. Ultimately, Guelzo interprets Lincoln as 
“a typical Victorian doubter, born in the En- 
lightenment, shaped by classical liberalism, and 
matured in angst ...” He has taken the study 
of Lincoln’s ideas to a higher level. 

—John Y. Simon 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
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SOUTHERN INVINCIBILITY 
A History of the Confederate Heart 
By Wiley Sword (New York: St. Martins 
Press, 1999. Pp. 448, $27.95, ISBN 0-31220- 
366-7). 


VOICES IN THE STORM 
Confederate Rhetoric, 1861-1865 
By Karen E. Fritz (Denton, Texas: University 
of North Texas Press, 1999. Pp. 192, $26.95, 
ISBN 1-57441-077-6). 


Anyone who has ever read much about the 
South knows that historians spend an inordi- 
nate amount of time trying to figure out what 
makes Southerners tick. And, if you are talk- 
ing about understanding the Confederate 
South than that amounts to a full time job. 
Yet, the two books under review attempt to 
explain the Confederate “heart” and “mouth”, 
as it were. 

Wiley Sword’s study is a foray into the 
“mainstream thinking of white southerners” 
during the Civil War, with especial attention 
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to the psychological roots and ultimate con- 
sequences of the Confederacy’s flawed belief 
in its own invincibility. “This is a book more 
concerned with ‘why’ than with analyzing a 
culture,” writes Sword. “Why the southern sol- 
diers fought so long and well. Why they 
thought they could win. Why the enormous 
effort, even in the face of imminent defeat. 
Why, long after total defeat, much of the pride 
and passion aroused by the war still remained 
deeply rooted in the South.” Indeed, the evo- 
lution of the Southern self-image from con- 
fidence early on in the war to the eventual 
myth of the “Lost Cause” speaks volumes 
about the lasting memory of the Civil War in 
the South. Anyone who doubts the veracity 
of this need only look as far as my home state 
of South Carolina where the battle over the 
Confederate flag (actually the naval jack) 
which flies over the state capitol building now 
attracts national headlines. 

Through the letters and diaries of soldiers 
and civilians, plantation owners and farmers, 
Sword demonstrates how the spirit of invinci- 
bility supported the South’s initial victories and 
how it later metamorphosed into a fierce pride 
that enabled the South to endure long after it 
had lost the war. Reading the first-hand ac- 
counts we see how Johnny Reb relied on a sense 
of righteousness to fight boredom, homesick- 
ness, and, eventually, the temptation to desert. 
Confederate leaders appealed to Southern 
pride to inspire their troops to overcome over- 
whelming odds and numbers and endure the 
brutalities of war. Beyond the soldiers them- 
selves, Wiley provides an interesting glimpse 
into the lives of the Confederate wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters who also relied upon a sus- 
taining sense of justness in the cause to tran- 
scend the privations of war, military 
occupation, and an uncertain future. 

If Sword concentrates on the Southern 
sense of uniqueness and pride through their 
letters and diaries, Fritz seeks “to discover how 
events affected the southern ethos,” largely 
through her examination of Confederate 
speeches. As Fritz writes, “Oratory played a 
fundamental role in the southern nation, and 
citizens described encountering it almost daily 
at military functions, before battle, in church, 
and even while lying in hospital beds or stroll- 
ing on city streets.” A nice blend of history and 
rhetorical analysis, Voices in the Storm, shows 
quite clearly how Confederate oratory changed 
to meet the needs and demands that the Civil 
War created. 

Yet Fritz draws some revealing conclusions 
that are at once at odds with those of Southern 
Invincibility. The Civil War, writes Fritz, “forced 
southerners to reconsider or even jettison cher- 
ished beliefs about themselves, their setting, 
and their slaves.” At the outset of the war Con- 
federate orators romanticized and idealized 
their homeland. As the war dragged on, how- 
ever, their references were to the “grotesque and 
discordant” so that by war's end, “speakers de- 


scribed their nation in savage terms, applying 
to it expressions and characteristics once re- 
served only for the North.” Thus, rhetorical 
analysis of Confederate speakers suggests that 
“Southerners began the war unable to thor- 
oughly condemn and separate themselves from 
the North. As their efforts to achieve indepen- 
dence failed, Confederates reacted by moving 
closer to their enemy.” Qualities once ascribed 
only to the North, by war’s end, were used to 
describe the Confederate nation. The rhetoric 
that described a cold, faithless, tyrannical, am- 
bitious North in 1861 gave way to a greedy, icy, 
faithless South threatened by the tyranny of its 
own government by 1865. In short, the Civil 
War “effected a level of rhetorical union be- 
tween North and South.” 

Not everyone is going to agree with the 
conclusions raised in these books. But, I seri- 
ously doubt that they will be ignored. And, they 
will contribute mightily to the timeless quest 
to understand what made Southerners tick. 

—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 


JOSHUA CHAMBERLAIN 
A Hero’s Life and Legacy 
By John J. Pullen (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 1999. Pp. 216, $22.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-0886-1). 


FANNY & JOSHUA 
The Enigmatic Lives of Fanny and 
Joshua Chamberlain 
By Diane Monroe Smith (Gettysburg, PA: 
Thomas Publications, 1999. Pp. 401, $30.00 
(softcover), ISBN 1-57747-046-X). 


In the past couple of years there has been 
a virtual cornucopia of books about Joshua 
Chamberlain. Few Civil War figures have re- 
ceived as much attention and achieved so 
prominent a status. His story inspired Ken 
Burns to create his epic PBS series, The Civil 
War, while Michael Shaara’s Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning novel, The Killer Angels and its movie ad- 
aptation, Gettysburg, made him an American 
cult hero. President of Bowdoin College for 
twelve years, and four-time governor of Maine, 
Chamberlain has received , without doubt, 
worldwide attention. Indeed, even a microbrew 
ale bears his likeness and name! 

The two books under review solidly add 
to the growing literature on Chamberlain and 
his life. And, in many ways, John J. Pullen could 
be considered the founder of the feast. Over 
four decades ago, Pullen authored The Twen- 
tieth Maine: A Volunteer Regiment in the Civil 
War. Elevating that important regiment out of 
historiographical obscurity, in essence, began 
the resurrection of Joshua Chamberlain. Thus, 
it is only fitting that Pullen turn his talented 
hand to biographical study of Chamberlain. 

A laudatory biography, Pullen’s study is 
soundly researched and crisply written. Exam- 
ining Chamberlain's post-war life through the 


prism of his heroic exploits during the war, 
Pullen is quite able to humanize Chamberlain, 
a hero who oftentimes becomes iconic in pro- 
portion. Of particular value in this study is 
Pullen’s ability to place Chamberlain in histori- 
cal perspective both as man and myth. “The 
people who knew him, heard his voice, and saw 
him in action have long since passed from the 
scene,” writes Pullen. “Yet the ideals and ideas 
he personified have not ceased to echo in the 
hearts of thousands. That is the Chamberlain 
legacy.” 

Lost among the widespread attention that 
Chamberlain has attracted, however, is his re- 
lationship with his wife, Fanny. Numerous bi- 
ographies explain that Fanny had a profound, 
if not confounding, effect upon her husband 
but none have investigated the relationship 
deeply enough to provide a clear understand- 
ing of it. Diane Monroe Smith’s new volume 
rectifies that situation admirably. 

Impressively researched from hundreds of 
family letters, many hitherto unpublished, 
Smith provides an intimate look at the hero 
and his wife. “As opposed to the selfish, willful 
woman portrayed in previous Chamberlain bi- 
ographies,” writes Smith, “Frances Adams 
Chamberlain was a talented and dutiful 
woman, whose caring nature and idealism were 
so much in harmony with Chamberlain’s, that 
she became his love, helpmate, and confidante.” 
This biography of a marriage augments signifi- 
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cantly the portrayal of Chamberlain as a real 
person by placing his beloved wife, Fanny, just 
where she belongs—historically right beside 
him; and in so doing Smith nicely compliments 
Pullen’s biography. 

Both books, taken together and apart, are 
worth reading. For those who think they have 
read and heard enough about Joshua Cham- 
berlain, these two books will prove them 
wrong. 

—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 


ELLET’S BRIGADE 
The Strangest Outfit of All 
By Chester G. Hearn. Baton Rouge, LA: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2000. Pp. 
xvii, 279. $34.95. ISBN 0-8071-2559-8. 


In October 1862 Union Army Brigadier 
General Alfred Ellet of the Ellet Ram Fleet or- 
ganized the Mississippi Marine Brigade 
(MMB). Intended to operate on western riv- 
ers, this amphibious strike force consisted of 
six companies of infantry, four of cavalry, and 
a battery of mobile artillery, all supported by 
ten armed steamboat transports and six auxil- 
iary steamers. At full strength the MMB in- 
cluded more than 1,000 officers and men and 
500 civilians. As an army command within the 
Navy’s Upper Mississippi Squadron, the MMB 
was one of the U.S. military’s first experiments 
in joint operations. 

Chester Hearn is no stranger to the Civil 
War. His previous books include a biography 
of Major General Benjamin Butler, a history 
of Harper’s Ferry during the Civil War, and a 
study of Confederate Navy commerce raiders. 
Although many of the MMB’s records were de- 
stroyed on its dissolution, Hearn has located 
previously unpublished materials in the Na- 
tional Archives as well as unplumbed diaries 
and memoirs by brigade members. His book 
is the first thorough treatment of the subject. 
More than a study of the MMB, it probably 
should be retitled “The Mississippi Ram Fleet 
and the Marine Brigade,” because its first chap- 
ters treat the Ram Fleet organized by Alfred 
Ellet’s brother Charles, killed in the June 1862 
naval battle of Memphis. 

As Hearn shows, rarely was the MMB de- 
ployed in full strength and Ellet pursued his 
own agenda, often in violation of orders. The 
MMB plundered plantations and sacked towns, 
all under the pretext of fighting guerrillas. On 
three separate occasions Ellet ran past the Con- 
federate guns at Vicksburg. On one trip he 
rammed and set on fire a Confederate vessel; 
on another he ascended the Red River in vio- 
lation of orders, only to lose the Queen of the 
West. On the third trip he lost another vessel 
and nearly a third. Rear Admiral David C. Por- 
ter, commander of the Upper Mississippi 
Squadron, once the MMB?’s chief advocate, 
turned against it and helped secure transfer of 
MMB vessels in August 1864. That November 
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the MMB itself was disbanded, ending a col- 
orful chapter in the history of the Civil War. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 

Virginia Military Institute 


TO THE NORTH ANNA RIVER 
Grant and Lee, May 13-25, 1864 
By Gordon C. Rhea (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2000). Pp. 475, $34.95, 
ISBN: 0-8071-2535-0). 


This is the third volume in Rhea’s study of 
the 1864 Overland campaign. The first two, 
covering the battles of the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania Court House, won critical ac- 
claim, and this volume is no less deserving of 
praise. Rhea picks up the story of the campaign 
on May 13, the day after the stunning carnage 
of the assaults on the Mule Shoe and the sub- 
sequent fighting at fhe Bloody Angle. He then 
follows Grant’s abortive attempts to break Lee’s 
position around Spotsylvania, followed by his 
unsuccessful attempt to beat Lee to the North 
Anna River, thus getting between the Army of 
Northern Virginia and Richmond. He con- 
cludes with Grant’s brief but unavailing as- 
saults against Lee’s brilliant “inverted V” posi- 
tion at the North Anna, and Grant’s decision 
to swing around Lee’s right, this time aiming 
towards a place called Cold Harbor. 

In his perceptive analysis of the campaign, 
Rhea makes a number of fair but critical judge- 
ments of the principal commanders. The big- 
gest mistake Grant made, according to Rhea, 
was his sending away of almost all of Philip 
Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps on a raid almost im- 
mediately after the Wilderness. Although the 
raid did produce some positive results, includ- 
ing the victory at Yellow Tavern and the mor- 
tal wounding of Jeb Stuart, it effectively 
blinded Grant until Sheridan returned dur- 
ing the final week of May. In this Grant es- 
sentially repeated the mistake made by Hooker 
just before the onset of the Chancellorsville 
campaign. 

As in his first two volumes, Rhea is critical 
of Grant’s habit of not involving himself more 
in the actual direction of the fighting. At criti- 
cal times corps commanders such as Winfield 
Scott Hancock, Gouverneur K. Warren and 
Horatio Wright received almost no guidance 
from Grant or George Gordon Meade, by this 
time only the nominal commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Rhea does an excellent job in detailing the 
deteriorating relationship between Grant and 
Meade. Aside from the anomalous position 
Meade found himself in with Grant present, 
he also strongly disagreed with several of 
Grant's decisions. The most important of these 
was the decision to push on the North Anna 
River, a race against Lee which Meade felt could 
not be won. After the fruitless assaults of May 
24 against the “inverted V,” Meade viewed 
Grant's decision to swing further south to the 
Pamunkey River, a course he had advocated 


after Spotsylvania, with smug satisfaction. This 
would not bode well for the future. 

Rhea also takes a somewhat different view 
of Lee. Many traditional historians, led by Dou- 
glas Southall Freeman, have credited Lee with 
an almost divine omniscience in his ability to 
frustrate Grant’s attempts to get around his 
flank. Rhea shows conclusively, however, that 
Lee was often misled as to the true nature of 
Grant's intentions. This led him to a potentially 
dangerous mistake in his march to the North 
Anna, which he was only able to rectify with a 
brilliantly conceived improvisation. Although 
slightly better served by his cavalry than Grant, 
by this time the performance of the Confeder- 
ate cavalry was in decline. Poor reconnaissance 
by Fitzhugh Lee contributed in part to the fail- 
ure by A.P. Hill to successfully contest the cross- 
ing of the North Anna by Warren’s V Corps at 
Jericho Mills. 

Rhea takes a somewhat more conventional 
view of Lee’s subordinate commanders. While 
leadership at the division level was still strong, 
corps command was another matter. Richard 
Ewell and A.P. Hill both mishandled tactical 
actions, first at the Harris Farm and then Jeri- 
cho Mills. Without Longstreet to handle com- 
plicated tactical attacks, Lee, in steadily dete- 
riorating health had to take on more than he 
alone could manage. Thus he was unable, ac- 
cording to Rhea, to take advantage of Grant's 
mistakes at places such as the Harris Farm, or 
when he had successfully divided the Army of 
the Potomac into two isolated wings. Although 
Rhea is correctly dubious of this, however, I 
think he misses an important point. Even if Lee 
was able to launch an attack on an isolated 
portion of the Army of the Potomac, unless 
the circumstances were perfect, such as for 
Jackson’s attack at Chancellorsville or Long- 
street’s at the Wilderness, casualties in open 
field fights tended to be relatively even. In any 
case, in the long run, the Army of Northern 
Virginia could not sustain those kinds of ca- 
sualties. 

This book, like all of Rhea’s works, is 
marked by thorough, painstaking research and 
crisp, lucid writing. This is a major addition to 
the literature on the subject and is a must for 
any student of the 1864 campaign. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College, 
Quantico, Virginia 
EEE EEE ee 
BRUSH MEN & VIGILANTES 
Civil War Dissent in Texas 
By David Pickering and Judy Falls (College 
Station: Texas A&M University Press, 2000. 
Sam Rayburn Series on Rural Life. Pp. xxv, 
240, $24.95 (cloth), ISBN 0-89096-923-X). 


The excitable Gen. H. E. McCulloch as- 
sured his superiors that there were at least a 
thousand deserters in northeastern Texas in 
1863. If they could not be convinced to “come 


out peaceably,” he warned, “we will have 
trouble and bloodshed enough in this section 
to make our very hearts sick, and a war of the 
most wretched and savage character will be 
inaugurated.” (p.18) Brush Men & Vigilantes is 
an account of that war in Fannin, Lamar, Hunt, 
and Tarrant counties along the Red River in 
far northeastern Texas. 

Drawing on a large array of primary 
sources, including newspapers, military 
records, published memoirs, local histories, 
family traditions, and community folklore, the 
authors provide a detailed narrative of the 
deaths of the members of the Hemby and 
Howard families, as well as other vigilante ac- 
tions in the Sulphur Forks region. Pickering 
and Fall argue that the truth about the hang- 
ings had been long obscured by Confederate 
interpretations of the incidents—these were 
deserters or abolitionists or other untrustwor- 
thy types who deserved whatever they got— 
and show them to be the victims of their own 
honest dissent or of patriotic passions run 
amuck or of more sinister local grievances. 
They follow the story from the settlement of 
the area in the 1840s through the war itself and 
into Reconstruction, when some of the old 
grudges were settled but few of the perpetra- 
tors were brought to justice. 

The many strengths of this book are only 
partly undermined by a few weaknesses. Al- 
though the narratives of the Hemby and 
Howard atrocities are strongly organized, the 
book at times becomes quite anecdotal. The 
reader is sometimes lost in a blizzard of names, 
some of which have only a tangential value to 
the overall story. The title is too broad; the book 
does not deal with all of Texas and is actually 
much more an examination of vigilantism than 
of dissent. Yet it is a lively read, deeply re- 
searched and convincingly argued. 

—James Marten 
Marquette University 


YANKEE THUNDER/REBEL LIGHTNING 
Produced by Advisions/Stan Ulanoff (P.O. 
Box 346, Northport, NY 11768. (516) 621- 
1603; email: advisions@erols.com, $27.90, 

includes shipping and handling). 


Yankee Thunder/Rebel Lightning is an ex- 
cellent overview of most of the major battles 
of the Civil War. 

The events leading up to the war and the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of each side 
are pointed out to set the stage for the tragic 
conflict that followed. 

Classic Images has included the best por- 
tions of reenactments at the 125th anniversary 
of the Civil War and tied them together with 
era photographs, narrative and maps. Most of 
the action is realistic. A portion of the video is 
devoted to the work of women as nurses and 
hospital aides. 
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“<The best 
that | have 
read ona 
single 
campaign.?? 


—William Thompson 


Confederate Tide Rising 
Robert E. Lee and the Making of 
Southern Strategy, 1861-1862 
Joseph L. Harsh 


Winner of the 1998 Peter Seaborg Award 


This reexamination of Confederate war aims 
analyzes the military policy and strategy 
adopted by Lee. Harsh argues that these 
policies helped the Confederacy to survive 
longer than expected and were the policies 
best designed to win Southern independence. 
ISBN 0-87338-580-2 $35.00 cl 


Taken at the Flood 

Robert E. Lee and Confederate Strategy 
in the Maryland Campaign of 1862 
Joseph L. Harsh 


Winner of the 1999 Jefferson Davis Award 


Complementing Confederate Tide Rising, this 
detailed account focuses on the military 
campaign itself. Antietam languishes in the 
long, obscuring shadow cast by Gettysburg 
and Harsh advocates rethinking the Maryland 
campaign. He promotes the argument that 
Antietam was one of the most interesting, 
critical, and potentially englightening episodes 
in U.S. history. 

ISBN 0-87338-631-0 


Sounding the Shallows 

A Confederate Companion for the 
Maryland Campaign of 1862 
Joseph L. Harsh 


Forthcoming in July 
The third in the trilogy, this book identifies 
areas of research and in-depth source material 


for studies of the Maryland campaign. 
ISBN 0-87338-640-x $39.00 cl 


$45.00 cl 


The Kent State University Press 
To order, call 1-800-247-6553 or visit our 
website at www.bookmasters.com/ksu-press 


e, Write Or call; 
Dept. NAS * RO. Box 969 * Ashland, , 
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BLACKSTONE AUDIOBOOKS 


A ONE-HOUR DIGITALLY MASTERED VIDEOTAPE 


THE BATILE OF 
CHANCELLORS VILLE 


1999 Reenactment 
at St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 


*Animated Maps Historical 
Background ¢Narration & Music 


Here's what viewers have said about this tape: 


“The best reenactment video I've ever seen!” 
“Wonderfully shot and edited.” 
“really learned a lot about the battle. Thank you!” 


VHS - $24.95 + $3.00 S&H 
TO ORDER Send check or money order to: 
ZIBI Video, LLC. 
864 West Idaho Avenue 
Dept. 130 
Saint Paul, MN 55117 
Credit Card Orders Visa + Master Card + Discover 
1-877-488-2334 (Toll Free) 
www .zibivid.com 


TES | BRTSLE GF 
CHANCELLORS VILLE 


A Reenactment ¥ 1999 


Produced by 
INTEGRITY COMMUNICATIONS 
and 


PLAZA-NAVARRETE & COMPANY 
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The two hour video covers the battles of 
First and Second Bull Run, Forts Donelson 
and Henry, Shiloh, the Peninsula Campaign, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
the Vicksburg Campaign, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, the Atlanta Cam- 
paign and march to the sea, Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania, Siege of Petersburg including the 
mine explosion, Franklin, Nashville and Lee’s 
surrender at Appomatox. Naval action in- 
cludes the historic battle between the 
ironclads Monitor and Virginia (Merrimack), 
and the blockade. 

I have the ten Classic Images videotape 
series on the individual battles, and I find this 
a way to tie them all together. It is a great addi- 
tion to anyone’s Civil War video collection. 

—Walt Schroeder, Professor Emeritus, Oregon 
State University, 
Reenactor Co. A, 20th Maine. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


W Kill-Cavairy: The Life of Union General Hugh 
Judson Kilpatrick by Samuel J. Martin (Mech- 
anicsburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole Books, 
2000. Pp. 336, $27.95, ISBN 0-81 17-0887-X). 

This author’s grasp of the English language 

is at times tenuous, as for example in failing to 
distinguish between the verbs “to lay” and “to 
lie.” and he clearly belongs to the “damn the 
facts, full speed ahead” school of historical 
writing. For example, on page 171 we find the 
statement that “Sheridan then requested that 
his friend, James H. Wilson, be transferred to 
assume control of one of the three cavalry di- 
visions.” In fact Sheridan did not ask for 
Kilpatrick, the two hardly knew one another 
at the time, and when they did become ac- 
quainted they were anything but friendly. Even 
for an author who has “published several ar- 
ticles in Civil War Times Illustrated...” three er- 
rors of historical fact in one sentence is quite 
an achievement. 
@ Fort Monroe by John V. Quarstein and Den- 
nis P. Mroczkowski. (Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Arcadia Publishing, 2000. Pp. 127, $18.99/ 
$9.99 (paper), ISBN 0-7835-0114-X). 

This is a pictorial portrayal of the only fort 
in the Upper South to remain permanently in 
federal hands during the Civil War. The sub- 
title, “The Key to The South,” is somewhat over- 
blown, but everything else about the book is 
excellent. Over 170 photographs and sketches 
trace the history of the fort from earliest times 
to the 1880s. 


™ Quest For A Star: The Civil War Letters and 
Diaries of Colonel Francis T. Sherman of the 
88th Iilinois. Edited by C. Knight Alfrich. 
(Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press 1999. 
Pp. xviii, 213, $34.00, ISBN 1-57233-064-3). 
Vivid descriptions of battles in the west 
(especially Missionary Ridge), interesting com- 
ments on generals and others (for example 
highly disparaging remarks on East Tennessee 


loyalists), and interesting sidelights on the poli- 
tics of the time (Sherman’s father was the Peace 
Democrat mayor of Chicago). 


@ Third Alabama! The Civil War Memoir of 
Brigadier General Cullen Andrews Battle, 
CSA. Edited by Brandon H. Beck (Tuscaloosa: 
University of Alabama Press. 2000. Pp. 216, 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8173-1001-0). 

Interesting memoir by one of Robert E. 
Lee’s brigade commanders. 


@ The Divided Union: A Concise History of 
the Civil War by Peter Batty and Peter J. Parrish 
(Charleston, South Carolina: Tempus Publish- 
ing, 1999. Pp. 224, $18.99/$14.99 (paper), ISBN 
0-7524-1771-1). 

Lavishly illustrated and beautifully writ- 
ten overview of the war. A great introduction 
to the war for someone approaching the war 
for the first time, and a stimulating read even 
for “old hands.” 


m@ A War of The People: Vermont Civil War 
Letters. Edited by Jeffrey D. Marshall (Han- 
over, New Hampshire: University of New En- 
gland Press, 1999. Pp. xviii, 357, $50.00, ISBN 
0-87451-923-3). 

An outstanding collection of letters from 
and to soldiers from Vermont. 


@ Civil War Eyewitnesses: An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Books and Articles, 1986-1996 
by Garold L. Cole. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 2000. Pp ix, 271, $39.95, 
ISBN 1-57003-327-7) 

This sequel to Civil War Eyewitnesses con- 
tains details of 596 firsthand accounts of the 
war which were published in the form of books 
or articles in the period 1986-1996. 


Crossfire (continued from page 7) 


continued on with his plan to industrialize the 
South, forming the Confederate Iron Works in 
Tennessee and manufacturing guns, shot, 
shells, and railroad iron. 
After the War he revived his earlier idea of 
a southern railway system and a southern Pa- 
cific railroad. He died before any of these 
reached fruition. By the 1930s railroads existed 
over these areas as Green had envisioned. As 
Fletcher Melvin Green (no relation) stated in 
the Journal of Southern History, “Almost for- 
gotten today, Duff Green was, in his own time, 
as well known as Francis P. Blair or Horace 
Greeley; and his name was for nearly half a cen- 
turya household word throughout the nation.” 
The Philadelphia Times said, “Like all great 
men he was a visionary, or, rather in advance 
of his times.” 
—John C. Whatley, Atlanta 
CONFEDERATE MORALE 
Richard McMurry and I were taken to task 
recently in an article by Steven Newton (“For- 
midable Only in Flight?” —Nes, vol. 3, #4). 
The crux of the issue comes down to whether 
or not there was an eroding of Confederate 


morale as Joseph E. Johnston fell back toward 
Atlanta in the Spring and summer of 1864. In 
a book I published, I presented forty-one let- 
ter and diary selections and concluded, as did 
McMurry before me, that confidence in 
Johnston did deteriorate. 

Newton argues that I did not break my 
data pool down according to unit, volunteers 
versus conscripts, infantry versus cavalry, and 
whether or not certain ones had been previ- 
ously captured at Vicksburg. By so doing, it can 
be seen that poor morale was limited to only 
certain divisions. He makes a point, but I am 
not altogether convinced that it is a crucial 
point. When the Army of Tennessee faced Wil- 
liam T. Sherman’s legions on the battlefield, it 
did so as a cohesive unit, not as demographic 
study groups. If Stevenson’s and Walker's divi- 
sions were demoralized, and Cheatham’s and 
Cleburne’s were largely not, was not the whole 
still weakened? 

The true challenge that Newton faces is 
in attempting to reconfigure numbers in an ef- 
fort to resurrect the reputation of one whom 
Albert Castel referred to as a “foreordained 
loser”—Joseph E. Johnston. In so doing, he 
may have joined the ranks of a true “Lost 
Cause.” —Larry J. Daniel 

Murray, Kentucky 
STEVEN NEWTON RESPONDs: I have immense re- 
spect for Larry Daniel’s work, but disagree sig- 
nificantly with him on three major points: 

(1) In order to understand Confederate op- 
erations in the Atlanta campaign it is critical 
to know that disaffection and demoralization 
were not spread evenly across the entire army, 
but apparently concentrated in specific units. 
As an army commander, either Johnston or 
Hood would have had to deal with the fact that 
Walker's or French's divisions were far less 
trustworthy in battle than Cleburne's or 
Cheatham’s. 

(2) The evidence also seems to suggest that 
those who were demoralized at the Chatta- 
hoochee were those who had begun the cam- 
paign in such a state, and that it is too simple 
to attribute the “crisis” which McMurry and 
Daniel portray as occurring in July 1864 to have 
been caused entirely by Johnston's retreats. 
This was, after all, an army that had retreated 
through all of Tennessee, losing most of the 
battles along the way. 

(3) To suggest that there is still room to 
re-evaluate Joseph Johnston's performance is 
not the same thing as attempting to resurrect 
his reputation. In an article in which I con- 
cluded that Johnston’s overriding strategy for 
the campaign “did not and could not have 
worked,” I hardly think my analysis merits 
such a charge. 

444% 

Steve Newton’s article on Joseph E. 
Johnston’s Atlanta Campaign in the April is- 
sue (“Formidable Only in Flight?”), is a fine 
addition to the literature on the all-important 


WAR, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND EXPERIENCE 
ABOARD THE 

USS MONITOR 

David A. Mindell 


“David Mindell has combined a 
sensitive and incisive reading of the 
documentary evidence with insightful 
historical analysis to illuminate not only 
his central theme, the experience of 
battle in an emerging machine age, 
but also the process of invention, 
negotiation, and politics that brought 
the Monitor into existence and the 
quite different process of narration, 
memory, and imagination that invested 
the ship and its exploits so heavily with 
symbolic meaning.”—Bart Hacker, 
Smithsonian Institution 


$14.95 paperback 


BATTLEFIELD 
Farming a Civil War Battleground 
Peter Svenson 


"Vivid... The chapters of warfare and 
farm work ultimately knit together; the 
reader's understanding of the forty 
acres makes the battle more compre- 
hensible and more terrible, and the 
battle’s horrors render the current 
peaceful state of the land more 
precious.”—New Yorker 


$17.95 paperback 


MILITARY 
BALLOONING 
DURING THE EARLY 
CIVIL WAR 


F. Stansbury Haydon 
with a new introduction by Tom D. Crouch 


Over half a century after its initial 
publication, F. Stansbury Haydon’s 
well-researched book remains the 
definitive work on the creation of the 
United States Balloon Corps during 
the Civil War. 


$18.95 paperback 
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Western theater. It is encouraging to have a 
scholar of Newton’s calibre joining those who 
have labored in the Western fields over the past 
few decades. 

Newton’s calculations of strengths and 
losses in the campaign are just about the same 
as those at which I arrived for a book sched- 
uled to be out this year. We can now hope that 
writers will drop the old assertions that 
Johnston was outnumbered two, three, or four 
to one but, nevertheless, managed to inflict very 
heavy losses on the Yankees. 

Regarding the question of Confederate 
morale, Newton’s refinement of what he labels 
the “McMurray-Daniel thesis” is a major step 
forward. 


Pea Ridge and 
Prairie Grove 


With the goal of sketching “at least some of 


The original thesis (1970) held that evi- 
dence regarding morale was mixed but made 
it clear that Johnston’s retreat demoralized “a 
substantial—but undeterminable—percent- 
age” of Southern troops. The original thesis 
also held that an individual’s morale depended 
on circumstances—were his officers confident? 
Was his family safe? His breakfast adequate? 

Larry Daniel refined the thesis (1991), trac- 
ing Rebel morale through the chronology of 
the campaign. 

Newton has added further refinement. He 
points out that much of the demoralization was 
limited to three or four of the army’s ten in- 
fantry divisions. Often it stemmed from such 
factors as the status of the individual’s home 


William Baxter 


Introduction by 
William L. Shea 


the bright lights and dark shadows of the war,” 
William Baxter authored his regional classic, 
Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove, in 1864, before the 
actual end of the Civil War. Primarily focusing 
on the civilians of the region, Baxter vividly 
describes their precarious and vulnerable positions during the advances and 
retreats of armies as Confederate and Federal forces marched across their 
homeland. 


$16.00 paper, 1-55728-591-8 


Civil War Arkansas 
Beyond Battles and Leaders 


Edited by Anne J. Bailey 
and Daniel E. Sutherland 


This collection of essays represents the best recent his- 
tory written on Civil War activity in Arkansas. Each 
selection explores a military or social dimension of the 
war that has been largely ignored or which is unique to 
the war in Arkansas—gristmill destruction, military 
farm colonies, nitre mining operations, federal planta- 
tion experiments, and racial atrocities. Together, the 
essays provoke thought on the character and cost of the war away from the great 
battlefields and suggest the pervasive change wrought by its destructiveness. 


$22.00 paper, 1-55728-565-9 $34.00 cloth, 1-55728-564-0 
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and family, the quality of his officers, and so 
on. Newton concludes that from 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the army suffered demoralization as 
Johnston abandoned North Georgia. 

The basic thesis, it seems to me, is intact. 
Indeed, it has been considerably strengthened 
by Newton’s work—so much so, I believe, that 
we ought to call it “the McMurry-Daniel-New- 
ton thesis” (to put the authors in the order in 
which their work appeared if not in the order 
of the quality of their work). 

We can now, I think, conclude beyond 
doubt that Johnston miscalculated the psy- 
chological impact of his strategy on his troops. 
Thanks to Newton, we now also know that he 
clearly lost the battle of attrition to Sherman. 
These facts go a long way to explain the poor 
condition and performance of the army af- 
ter Johnston was relieved from command. 
A general whose strategy demoralized from 
one fourth to one third of his troops cre- 
ates immense problems for himself—and 
his successor. 

I hope to demonstrate in my forthcoming 
book that on a higher level Johnston’s 1864 
campaign was a strategic, logistical, psycho- 
logical military, and political disaster for the 
Confederacy and that President Jefferson 
Davis was mor than justified in removing him 
from command. 

Thus, it seems, his reputation continues to 
plummet. 

—Richard M. McMurry, Americus, Georgia 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Question Five in DYK (Vol. 3, #2) was “The 
Hollywood movie The Horse Soldiers, starring 
John Wayne, was based on this Civil War raid.” 
The answer given was “Crierson’s Raid.” If this 
was the raid that traversed the length of Mis- 
sissippi in the spring of 1863 and involved men 
of the 6th and 7th Illinois Cavalry units ... it 
was led by Colonel Benjamin Grierson. 

I realize this is very minor and that it is so 
easy to confuse “G” with “C,” but since men 
from my home township and county and all 
the surrounding counties were involved in 
Grierson’s raid, | wanted their memory to re- 
ceive the proper credit they deserve. 

If there was another raid led by Mr. 
Crierson...then I’ve got a lot of egg on my face. 

—Rick Absher, Norris City, Illinois 

A Loyal Reader who LOVES N&S... Thanks 

for a Super Magazine. 

Ep: The egg is ours. We have taken steps to 

eliminate the irritating crop of typos we re- 
cently suffered. 


MIXED UP DATES 

A brief item in your January issue about 
the “High Water Mark” of the Confederacy 
(“Crossfire,” Vol. 3, #2) correctly identified 
Stanwix Station, Arizona, as the place, but gave 
an incorrect date of April 15, 1862 for the skir- 
mish. April 15 (or april 16, accounts differ) was 
the date of the skirmish at Picacho Pass, the 


so-called “Westernmost Battle of the Civil War,” 
more than one hundred twenty miles east of 
Stanwix. The shooting affair at Stanwix oc- 
curred on either March 30 or March 31, 1862 
(again, the accounts are unclear). 

—L. Boyd Finch, Tucson, Arizona 
DEMOCRACY 

I would like to make a point as to “Democ- 
racy.” In “Crossfire” (Vol. 3, #2) the editor re- 
sponded to Joe Vines’ letter: “My ‘digression’ 
was made to emphasize the high stakes nature 
of the conflict, and thus the unlikelihood of its 
being settled short of a total victory for one 
side. It is irrelevant how many votes Abraham 
Lincoln received. My point was simply this: if 
minorities are able to bolt a nation whenever 
they are unhappy with the result of an elec- 
tion, democracy (i.e., government based on the 
consent of the governed) becomes unworkable. 
This, alas, does not rise to the heights of a “Yan- 
kee myth’; it is merely a fact.” 

But: If minority does decide to “bolt (from) 
a Nation,” then surely their vision of “democ- 
racy’ differs from that of the rest to the extent 
that there is no consent. If that is so, is it justi- 
fiable for the majority to seek to impose its ver- 
sion of “democracy” on those who do not con- 
sent to such imposition? When does a 
legitimate assertion of “democracy” become a 
dictatorship suppressing minority rights? The 
learned Editor’s argument, unfortunately, does 
not go far enough and, on this side of the At- 
lantic, seems to be a question of having one’s 
cake and eating it. If“democracy” in 1776 said 
that certain people should pay taxes for the en- 
joyment of security, was it justified to overturn 
“democracy” and render it unworkable by Re- 
bellion? With tongue firmly in cheek I respect- 
fully refer the learned Editor and any readers 
who may be interested, to another disrespect- 
ful and rather iconoclastic view of 1776 and 
1861-65, that of George McDonald Frazer, 
whose “hero” ‘Flashman’ in Flashman and the 
Angel of the Lord asks Abraham Lincoln to tell 
him what the difference between the Revolu- 
tions of 1776 and 1861 was, only to be told 
“One succeeded and the other didn’t, and that’s 
an end to it.” 

“Democracy takes many forms—Devolu- 
tion in the U.K., Partition in Czechoslovakia, 
Unification in Germany, Independence here 
there and everywhere—it is seldom that you 
find, as my family and I found some years ago 
in Greece, that dissatisfaction with Election 
Results means that by common consent the 
an impressive state 


whole process is rerun 
of affairs! If, however, “Majority Rule” under 
“Democracy,” however defined, was always 
adhered to and never—successfully or other- 
wise— challenged, the world would have had 
a far, far different History!! 
—Richard Page 
Llandrindod Wells, Wales 


Ep: I suspected when I used my original throw 
away line (“Confederate victory would have 
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31 Years of Established Shows! 
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undermined the notion of a government based 
upon the consent of the governed “) that I was 
going to get into trouble if I didn’t explain my- 
self fully. But there wasn’t the space... So here, 
once and for all, is what I meant. 

The young United States of America was 
the world’s first major experiment in democ- 
racy. If the system proved workable it would 
probably be repeated on an ever wider scale. If, 
however, it failed to provide stable government, 
or the “nation so conceived” broke apart, the 
experiment would be widely viewed as a failure. 
The friends of progress in Europe were anx- 
iously watching to see if the Union would sur- 
vive; the forces of reaction were hoping that it 
would not. 

It was this historical impact, and only this 
historical impact, upon the European scene that 
I was referring to. I was not considering the 
rights or wrongs of the Union or Confederate 
causes, the abstract right of revolution, the 
unique position of the states in the U.S. consti- 
tution, or whether Southerners had a genuine 
grievance against the federal government. In 
future I'll try to make clearer the limitations of 
my remarks! 


FLAG PROTOCOL 

As a subscriber to North & South maga- 
zine, it is respectfully requested that you check 
out your advertisers with regard to the proper 
placement of the U.S. flag when crossed with 
or shown side-by-side with another flag. In all 
instances the U.S. flag should be displayed on 
the right. 

—Richard L. Reed 
Civil War Roundtable of Lakewood, Colorado 
Ep: According to title 4, United States Code, 
Chapter 1, Section | and Section 2 and Execu- 
tive Order 10834 issued pursuant thereto: “No 
other flag or pennant should be placed above, 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the flag 
of the United States of America ....” For readers 
interested in information on the rules and eti- 
quette for displaying the U.S. Flag see http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~rgrogan/flaglaw.htm 
WHAR IS THE COLORS? 

“Dearing, whar is the colors?” asked a dy- 
ing Colonel Robert C. Allen, of the 28th Vir- 
ginia Infantry, as he slumped next to Private 
Calvin Dearing at the height of the fated as- 
sault, known commonly as Pickett’s Charge, 
that concluded the Battle of Gettysburg in 1863, 
Replacing his hat on his head, the colonel died 
right there, just inside Federal lines that the 
remnants of his regiment had moments before 
penetrated. His last thoughts were of his 
regiment's battle flag that symbolized his men 
and home. 

The “colors” were taken at bayonet point 
by a Minnesotan private, Marshall Sherman, 
from the regiment’s wounded lieutenant as he 
stood next to his dead, dying and wounded 
comrades, 

The story of that day’s cataclysm might 
have quietly become just another anecdote of 


history had Private Sherman not secured into 
his possession those same colors years after the 
war as a “loan” from the United States War 
Department. In 1905, when Congress called for 
the return of all civil war flags to their respec- 
tive states, the government's official records 
stated the flag was “supposed to have been 
loaned and never returned.” 

Nearly a century after that resolution, 
the 28th’s colors is all that remains of that 
gallant regiment. The 28th’s colors were dis- 
covered to have long been in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society’s Mu- 
seum, hidden from public viewing ... Only 
twice in the last century have the colors seen 


the light of day .... 


commander. 


and the Road to Yellow Tavern 


follow the fortunes of these brigades. 


brigades will also be addressed. 


Army Staff College. 
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CWS First Millennium Conference 
x > 4 


START MAKING PLANS NOW TO FIT THIS SPECIAL EVENT into your schedule. While 
providing an opportunity to study two of the lesser known aspects of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, the conference has as its wider theme the generalship of Robert E. Lee. Taking 
as its starting point the special Lee issue of North ¢& South (due out in April), the theme of 
the weekend will explore the strengths and weaknesses of the Confederacy’s greatest 


This conference will set the standard for those to come—in which a main feature will 
be the chance to interact with leading historians. 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 
June 9-11, 2000 * Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


FEATURING 
GARY W. GALLAGHER author of The Confederate War and editor of Lee the Soldier 
JOHN Y. SIMON, editor of the U.S. Grant Papers. 
GORDON RHEA, author of The Battle of Spotsylvania Courthouse 


PETER CARMICHAEL, author of Lee’s Young Artillerist: W.R.J. Pegram 

KENT MASTERSON BROWN, former editor of Civil War magazine, currently 
working on a book on the retreat from Gettysburg. 

PAT BRENNAN, author of Secessionville 

KEITH POULTER, publisher-editor of North & South 


Gary Gallagher, Keynote Speaker Some of the themes we will ex- 
plore are: was Lee too audacious? What kind of war should the Confed- 
eracy have waged? What went wrong at Gettysburg? 


THE TOURS 
THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG was the most costly for both sides. Much atten- 
tion has been given to the assaults against the Union left flank—against Little round 
Top and Devil’s Den— but relatively little to the brigades which assaulted the federal 
lines further to the north. The first of this year’s Civil War society walking tours will 


SATURDAY MORNING—Participants will follow the path of Joseph Kershaw’s bri- 
gade as it first found, then fixed, the shoulder of Sickles’ Salient. 

SUNDAY MORNING—Retrace the path of Barksdale’s Mississippians as they advanced 
to drive in the anchor of Sickles’ position. The supporting role of Semmes’ and Wofford’s 


PRINCIPAL BATTLEFIELD GUIDE— Hans Henzel, former marine lieutenant colo- 
nel, currently licensed battlefield guide and adjunct instructor for staff rides with the 


Call or Write for Reservationsand More Information: (800)247-6253 
THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Our 18th Year of Great Civil War Tours 


Unable to convince the Minnesota His- 
torical Society to peaceably return this Virginia 
banner, the Virginia General Assembly has 
passed a resolution requesting the Minnesota 
legislature’s assistance in persuading that state 
funded institution to return Virginia’s colors 
to its rightful home. 

Virginians can only remain optimistic 
that the good people of Minnesota through its 
elected officials will acknowledge and approve 
that honorable Virginian request to return the 
28th’s colors and embrace this opportunity to 
write a concluding chapter to the “Civil War.” 

—Lt. Greg Gallion 
28th Virginia Infantry Regiment, Co. C, 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Gary Gallagher 


WARTIME WASHINGTON 
The Civil War Letters of Elizabeth Blair Lee 


EDITED BY VIRGINIA JEANS LAAS 
Foreword by Dudley T. Cornish 


“An exceptional jewel in the treasury of published Civil 
War documents.” — Civil War History 
Supported by a grant from the NEH 


THE DRUMS OF THE 47TH 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
Introduction by John E. Hallwas 


Originally published in 1914, this eloquent memoir 
depicts the inner life of the common soldier. 


THE LAW PRACTICE OF 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Complete Documentary Edition 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Edited by Martha L. Benner and Cullom Davis, et al. 
Gathering nearly 100,000 court documents from over 120 
repositories and private collections, this enhanced facsimile 
edition provides full and convenient access to the com- 
plete documentary record of Lincoln’s legal career. 


3 DVDs with User’s Manual. $2,000.00 


GENERAL JOHN POPE 
A Life for the Nation 
PETER COZZENS 


The first full biography of this maligned figure offers 
an insightful look at a key military leader. 


“Cozzens discovers a full man, with great strengths and 
great weaknesses, in one of the most important and 
needed military biographies in a generation. This is cer- 
tainly Cozzens’s finest book yet.” — William C. Davis 


Also available from Peter Cozzens 


THE CIVIL WAR IN THE WEST: From Stones River to Chattanooga 


Ilustrations by Keith A. Rocco. 3-volume set 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Evolution of His Literary Style 
DANIEL KILHAM DODGE 


Introduction by James Hurt 


This succinct and lucid study explicates the relations 
between what Lincoln read and how he wrote. James 
Hurt’s thoughtful introduction enhances this historic 
reissue of a classic, originally published in 1900. 


LINCOLN AND THE INDIANS 
Civil War Policy and Politics 
DAVID NICHOLS 


“Provocative and original. . . . A valuable study of a 
wretched side of the Lincoln era, one that specialists and 
generalists alike can no longer ignore.” — Journal of 
American History 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT 


Last Full Measure 
J.G. RANDALL AND RICHARD N. CURRENT 


“A profound study to be read with pleasure and referred 
to later for unimpeachable facts. Here is the last word on 
Lincoln's life and problems during his most crucial year.” 
— New York Times 
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REINFORCEMENTS 


MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE!!! 


Nobody even comes close to building 

a Civil War tent with as much atten- 

tion to reinforcing the stress areas as 

Panther. Our extra heavy duty reinfor- 

cing is just one of the added features 

that makes Panther tentage the best 

you can buy! 

O Send for our FREE Civil War Tent 
flyer, or GET IT ALL WITH... 

0 PANTHER’S Catalog No. 11...$2.00 


For the Ladies 
Patent (1837) elastic gusset 


High button shoes 


Leather lined, flat heel, taken 
from an 1860s original. 
$72 plus shipping 


180 pages of the best 
selection of historical 
re-enactment items 
from Medieval era to 
Civil War era. Includes 
over 60 pages on our 
Fugawee 1-800-749-0387 famous tents and a 

A Y 4-color section. 
See it online @ 


The Best Tents in History 
www.fugawee.com 


bie $2. Set - = P.O. Box 32NS 
ie wit ist order. N WV 25267 
SEND for copy TODAY 94462-7718 


RARE -— Extremely Limited 


Genuine Cypress Boards 


Reclaimed From Civil War Ammunition Bunkers 


Machined, laminated, and designed for contemporary use. 


e 9”, 12” Serving Boards 
$90.00 + $4.95 shipping and handling 


© 7”x 4”x 2” Boxes with Covers 
$1 95.00 + $6.95 shipping and handling 


Continental U.S.A. — Checks and money orders only 


Subject to Prior Sale 


Note: Some items will include unique marks, such as nail holes, 
which remain from the original use of the wood. All items 
will be accompanied by a certificate of authenticity. 


Wilmot Woodworks 
11475 Commercial Avenue 
P.O. Box 250, Richmond, Illinois 60071 
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ART 


BEST PRICES: Gallon, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us be- 
fore you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 
414-784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


ETT YSBURG 


BOOKS « PRINTS © RELICS 
Farnsworth Military Gallery 


DON TROIANI: AMERICA’S 
MOST RESPECTED MILITARY ARTIST 


RON TUNISON: scuLPTOR 


All other major artists 
All wars — BUY —SELL — TRADE 


401 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
(717) 334-8838 


ARTIFACTS 


REB ACRES, specializing in Civil War 
artifacts. Priced right for beginning collec- 
tors. Send 3-33 cent stamps for compre- 
hensive 32-pg. catalog. S. Coleman & Co., 
Reb Acres, PO Box 215, Raphine, VA 
24472; 540-377-2057. Visit our online cata- 
log at our website: www.rebacres.com 
Email: scoleman @rebacres.com 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
Personal Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


2842 Lafayette Road 
Fort Oglethorpe, GA 30742 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


ESS SS ee 


BOOKS 


The best ORIGINAL Civil War books. 
Free catalog. Online articles, forthcoming 
book news, and interviews, see www. 
savaspublisning.com. Savas Publishing, 
202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, Mason City, 
IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 


MARKET PLACE & CLASSIFIED 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 


301-963-2929 

Email: Warbooks@erols.com 
18779 B North 

Frederick Ave. 
Gaithersburg, 

Maryland 20879 

We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 
100 pages, with root study, answer key, 
two detailed dictionaries, worksheets, 
study guide, 5th grade to adult. $19.95 + 
$3.00 s/h (discount to Civil War Society 
members). CB Educational Materials, 
2069 M 25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418. 
Email: cbeducationalmat@cs.com. Phone 
(970) 835-3072; Fax: (970) 921-6578. 


BOOKS RARE 


BOOKS (Rare, Original First Edition) 
CONFEDERATE MILITARY HISTORY, 
(12 vols.) Published by Confederate 
Publishing Company of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 1899; Red canvas bound volumes 
with silver CSA seal (22 February 1862) 
in reasonable condition; SERIOUS OF- 
FERS FOR THE COMPLETE SET 
ONLY—call 517-641-8813. 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS, STATUES, 
BOOKS on Buffalo Soldiers, Civil War, 
Tuskegee Airmen, Black Western. For 
color brochure, send $3.00 to: P&L En- 
terprises, PO Box 518-NS, Temple Hills, 
MD 20757. Telephone: 301-449-5730; 
www.buffalosoldier.nu. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


MEMORABILIA 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out 
a reasonable price list six 
times a year for $10. 


JIM HAYES 
Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
FREE ivi war 


Miniatures Catalog 
Complete selection of un- 
painted figure; models (in- 
cluding artillery, naval vessels, 
siege guns), diorama accesso- 
ries, etc., in all scales. For free 
catalog 


milminwh@aol.com 
Call: 914-680-2503 


Warehouse, 159 Pine Tree 
Lane, Tappan, NY 10983 


REAL ESTATE 


HISTORIC LOG HOUSE ON EDGE OF 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN BATTLEFIELD. 
Shown on maps of the time. Modern bath- 
room, kitchen, heating. Charming; own 
spring; fruit trees; Civil War artifacts found 
on grounds. Adjacent Appalachian Trail. 
Excellent hunting area. $110,000. Call: 
(212) 475-4254. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


Grand Illusions 


Uniform research & manufacturer for 
~. the motion picture Gettysburg 


Manufacturers of fine 
Civil War uniforms 
and civilian clothing. 
Visit our retail shop 
conveniently located 
1 mile off 1-95 at the 
MD/DE border. 


Please send $3.00 
for our new catalog. 
705 Interchange 
Boulevard 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
Phone (302) 366-0300 


Fax (302) 738-1858 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE BATTERY 
Seeking information, documents, and ar- 
tifacts, especially on Captain Patrick H. 
White. Contact Rick Williams, 2033 
Ralston Ave., Suite 64, Belmont, CA 
94002. PH: (650) 592-7656. See new 
website at www.mercantilebattery.com. 


WANTED 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Southern Heritage Press 
Publishers of 
The Journal of Confederate History 


4035 Emerald Dr. 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 


(615) 895-5642 
In addition to our own series of 
Confederate books, we will provide 
publishing services for you, your 
church, or patriotic group to publish 
your own history. 
Write or call for information. 


TO PLACE AN AD IN 
NORTH & SOUTH 


Contact Keith Poulter 
Ph: (559) 855-8637 + Fax (559) 855-8639; 
Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
CLASSIFIEDS: One time, $1.50 per word; 3x’s 
$1.25 per word; 6x’s $1.00 per word. DISPLAY 
RATES VARY: Contact Keith Poulter 


When contacting advertisers, 
please tell them that you saw their 
ad in North & South 
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& Gray Education Society Mews 


Len Riedel, Executive Director 


Office Manager: Claire Wanat 
Office Number: 804-836-3291 
Membership Information Contact: 
Becky Cumins, Membership Coordinator 
Toll Free 888-925-8117 
Telephone 703-753-8117 
9260 Weathersfield Dr., Bristow, VA 20136 
E-mail : bgesmembership@juno.com 
Seminar Information 
Toll Free: 888-741-2437 
Fax: 804-836-3292 
EMail: 
blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com 


URL (website): http://go.to/bges 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 129, Danville, VA 24543 


UPS/FEDEX: 
208 Linden Drive, Danville, VA 24541 
OFFICE: 
1100 Franklin Turnpike, Danville, VA 24540 
Office Hours: Monday through Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 


NEARLY TWENTY HISTORIANS 
will converge on Fredericksburg on 
August 24th-26th to create a sin- 
gularly memorable program in 
honor of their friend and colleague, 
Ed Bearss, Chief Historian Emeri- 
tus of the National Park Service. 
The three day program will culmi- 
nate in a memorable tribute to 
Bearss and the presentation of the 
first annual Edwin C. Bearss Lead- 
ership Award. 

On Thursday, thirteen speakers 
will each present a twenty-five 
minute talk on the topic of their 
choice at the Holiday Inn South in 
Fredericksburg. Each speaker is 
donating their time and related ex- 
penses to raise funds for the 
BEARSS Fund and the Edwin C. 
Bearss Leadership Award. Al- 


tour. 


though the program conflicts with 
the start of the college school year, 
Richard McMurry, Kelly O’Grady, 
Stacy Allen, Ted Alexander, Brian 
Steel Wills, Tom Clements, Mark 
Bradley, Art Bergeron, Ethan 
Rafuse, Perry Jamison, Mac 
Wyckoff, Joe Whitehorne, and Rob 
Zaworski have all committed to 
present. Other friends were unable 
to appear but have sent contribu- 
tions in Bearss’s honor. The lec- 
tures will start at 8:30 a.m. and will 
run until 5 p.m. Lunch will be pro- 
vided. A BBQ supporting the Cen- 
tral Virginia Battlefield Trust will 
close the day. 

On Friday and Saturday, six his- 
torians will donate all their hono- 
raria and expenses to the BEARSS 
Fund. Dan Beattie (Wilderness), 


| “When You Need the Best” 
Chris Calkins (left), father of the Lee’s Retreat 
Heritage Trail, will team with Gordon Rhea 
- (right) in September to 
do BGES’s eight-day 
Rapidan to Appomattox 


“We Deliver” 


BGES National Advisory 
board member, Gordon 
Rhea, is the Nation’s 
leading authority on 
Grant’s Overland Cam- 
paign. He is the Award 
winning author of three 
books on the campaign. 


Edwin C. Bearss Leadership Award To Be Presented 
BEARSS Fund to Fuel BGES Educational Projects 


The BGES has established the first 
national award for “Leadership in 
Preservation through Education” 
in honor of the man who has with- 
out question done more to enhance 
awareness of the significance of 
Civil War battlefields than any 
other living historian. Ed Bearss, a 
familiar and beloved participant in 
countless educational programs, 
has sanctioned the Edwin C. Bearss 
Leadership Award as the single an- 
nual presentation to be made in his 
name. He will present the award at 
a dinner in Fredericksburg on Au- 
gust 26th. Nominations for the 
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award are being accepted. The 
amount of the prize will be deter- 
mined and will grow as the fund 
supporting it grows. 

The BGES has established the 
Battlefield Education, Acquisition 
Restoration Scholarship Support 
(BEARSS) Fund in honor of Bearss. 
The fund will be built to an endow- 
ment level with proceeds going to 
fund educational programs consis- 
tent with the BGES mission. As it 
grows a portion will be used annu- 
ally to fund current projects. Even- 
tually, as it reaches endowment lev- 
els, the principle sum will be 
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invested and the interest used to in- 
terpret battlefields and support 
other approved projects. 

Ed Bearss has agreed to a series 
of exclusive programs over the next 
few years that are designed to sup- 
port the growth of the fund. Other 
traditional fundraising activities 
will be incorporated into a compre- 
hensive program designed to raise 
$5 million in five years. Challenge 
grants, estate bequests, and leader- 
ship gifts will all be solicited. 

The BEARSS Fund and the 
Edwin C. Bearss Leadership Award 
are living memorials to a man who 


Bearss Féte Set For Fredericksburg Registration Now Open 


Greg Mertz (Brandy Station), Don 
Pfanz (First Fredericksburg), and 
Mike Miller (North Anna/Cold 
Harbor) will take buses to local 
battlefields. Regular registrants will 
be permitted to select their bus first 
come and first served. A special bus 
led by Ed Bearss and Pulitzer Prize 
winning historian Jim McPherson 
will cover the battle of Chancellors- 
ville. Lunch and refreshments will 
be provided. The Bearss bus will 
command a special donation and 
registration with the majority of the 
fee being tax deductible. A memo- 
rable dinner in honor of Bearss will 
be held that evening. Individual 
tickets for the dinner will be sold 
with a portion being tax deductible. 
The dinner is included with full reg- 
istration packages. Door prizes will 
be presented. 

The program culminates on Sat- 
urday with tour buses led by Beattie 
(Trevillian Station), Mertz (Spotsyl- 
vania), Pfanz (second Fredericks- 
burg, Salem Church), and Miller 
(Cedar Mountain, Mine Run). The 
Bearss/McPherson bus will finish 
with the Chancellorsville program. 
That evening Bearss will present the 
First Annual Edwin C. Bearss Lead- 
ership Award at dinner. In addition 
to a cash award for the winner’s fa- 
vorite nonprofit group, a specially 
licensed “Lee Camp Chest” by mas- 
ter craftsman Joe Cress will be pre- 
sented to the winner. The chest is on 
display in the Museum of the Con- 
federacy in Richmond. 

You will want to be a part of this 
exciting and one of a kind fund-rais- 
ing program. Programs and regis- 
tration forms can be had at the 
BGES web site http://go.to/bges or 
by calling toll free 888-741-2437 or 
by writing the BGES at 416 Beck 
Street, Norfolk, VA 23503. Master- 
card, VISA, and checks can all re- 
serve your space on this great pro- 
gram being held to honor a great 
man for a cause worthy of his name. 
Call today. 


has given so much to bring alive the 
collective memory of our past. Ev- 
ery gift no matter how large or 
small is welcome. To help call Len 
toll free at 888-741-2437. 


MILITARY PILOTS DEPEND ON 
CHASE-DURERK 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


PF ii 


BLACKHAWK 


MACH 3 
GHRONOGRAPH 


—a — 
.ees SSN & 
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Solid Stainless Steel Case 
and Rotating Bezel 

POWER ALARM 

Precision OS80 Quartz Movement 


| | 


720 ¢ 79017 


Revolving Countdown Bezel 
1/10th Split Second Timing 
Mineral Crystal Lens * Date 
Window 

* Screw-in Crown & Back 

¢ Water Resistant to 330 ft 


No-risk 30 Day Money Back Guarantee 
5 Year Ltd International Warranty Same Day Shipping 


$500 Value NOW ONLY $249 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL: 
SEE 800-544-4365 


CHASE- Ask for operator 279 
DURER » 
WATCHES AT: é NOW, CHASE-DURER WATCHES AT 
ALABAMA Enterprise - MARKS & MORGAN JEWELERS 
CATHART (334) 347-3703 ( le, FL The Oaks Mall (352) 331-8396 
ARIZONA Phoenix ARGO (602) Tos Joc wille, FL The Avenues Mall (904) 363-2080 
997-8595 CALIFORNIA Sokersfield > c The Florida Mall (407) 855-5719 
CARRIAGE (661) 322-2246 Beverly Hills orle Northwood Mall (843) 572-1171 
RAPHAELS (310) 275-6211 ‘ Savannah Mall (912) 925-4907 
WINGS AMERICA (831) 626-9464 
Century City ARVA (310) 556-1317 Costo Mesa JOSTMAR (714) 966-2661 Glendora GOLD’N’TIME (626) 857-0717 Hermosa Beoch SEYMOUR 
(310) 379-5401 Long Beach MKOTT PICH (562) 433-3530 Los Angeles ASK JEWELERS (323) 512-8812 Monterey GASPERS (831) 375-5332 Palm 
Desert NEWPORT GALLERY (760)674-8066 Pasadena VALIA'S (626) 795-5602 Redondo Beach J.V JEWELERS (310) 791-1566 San Dimes Y2K (909) 
592-0666 San Pedro RON’S (310) 832-1272 Studio City VALLEY’S GEM (818) 761-1729 Tarzana DARVA (818) 881-4653 Toluco Lake GENERALES 
(818) 763-9768 Torrance DEL TIME (310) 214-4985 Visalia JEWELRY CLUB (559) 625-3119 Yorba Linda DAVID HAYMAN (714) 996-9032 
Denver ATLANTIS GEM (303) 825-3366 Grand Junction PAGE-PARSONS (970) 242-3420 CONNECTICUT Orange SYKS-LIBBY (203) 
799-1334 Stamford R. HOLLANDER (203) 363-2200 FLORIDA Boco Roton ALTIER (561) 395-3462 Miomi GOLDTIME CORP (305) 534-8898 
Orlando AIR ORLANDO ACQUISITION (407) 896-0721 Pinellas Park FLORIDA JEWELRY (727) 521-0098 Soresote St. Petersburg GOLDEN SAILS 
(727) 381-1414 Tampa ALDO BRIONI (813) 253-2288 KING JEWELRY (813) 287-2599 GEORGIA Augusta DORIS DIAMONDS (706) 733- 
6747 ILLINOIS Lake Forest CLOCKWORKS (847) 234-7272 LOUISIANA Monroe R&A (318) 323-3401 MARYLAND Annapolis U.S.NAVAL 
ACADEMY (410) 293-2408 MASSACHUSETTS 5. Orleans CLOCK SHOP AT OPLEASANT BAY (508) 240-0175 MISSOURI Liberty THE 
POLISHED EDGE (816) 781-6360 NORTH CAROLINA Asheville W. GALYEAN (828) 274-9014 Fayetieville RHUDY’S (910)488-2971 NEW 
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Please enter my order for “Gettysburg.” 


: | understand | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be ; 
\ hand-numbered limited-edition | poe! — Bhatia ts shipped. i 
plate with a correspondingly hand- } , PES? : ' 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity } Signature ‘ 
A complete plate story introducing 4 Mr. Mrs. Ms ; 
you to the artist and detailing the t ‘Name (Please Print Clearly) = 
} significance of this stunning plate ; Your Address H 
A new work by acclaimed artist 1 City } 
James Griffin capturing the historic : { 
importance of this famous battle ; State Zip a ' 
An unconditional 365-day guarantee : Telephone ( ji i. : 
allowing you to return your plate 4 
for a full refund of everything you Be 
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